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More Money Circulating in Bolivia 


At Year End but Boliviano Weaker 


The amount of money in circulation in Bolivia increased substan- 


tially at the end of 1953. 


The increase was due to distribution among Bolivian Government, 
industrial, and commercial workers of the aguinaldo, the usual Christ- 
mas bonus, consisting of 1 month’s additional salary, and anticipation 


of a proposed minimum-wage schedule 
for contract workers. 

Merchandise stocks were low, how- 
ever, and prices, except for essential 
goods, were extremely high. 


These and other inflationary factors 
resulted in weakening the free-market 
exchange rate of the boliviano and in- 
creasing the volume of free exchange 
negotiated outside of authorized chan- 
nels. 


To counteract this tendency, notices 
were issued to the effect that all pur- 
chases and sales of foreign exchange 
were to be made in accordance with the 
daily rates posted in the windows of 
authorized exchange establishments, 
and that any infractions of this pro- 
cedure would be considered illegal and 
would be subject to penalties under the 
law. Nevertheless, exchange houses, 
displaying notice of the legal buying 
rate of 709 bolivianos to the dollar, 
were willing to risk private purchases 
and sales at rates varying between 780 
and 1,030 bolivianos to the dollar. 


The growing flight from the boliviano 
also was apparent in the cross rate 
for currencies of other South American 
countries, where less rigid official con- 
trols were being exercised. Another 
factor affecting the boliviano was the 
drop in the world-market price for free 
gold, following which dollar totals im- 
ported illegally for the purchase of do- 
mestic gold production declined. Dollar 
remittances made to political exiles 
abroad and fears of further official de- 
valuation of the boliviano were also 
contributory, 

Exchange operations of the Mining 
Bank, which had been engaged in open- 
market transactions for about 3 
months, were approved by a resolution 
of the Ministry.of Finance. The bank 
was unofficially reported to have sold 
US$200,000 during December. This 
action received official justification on 
the grounds that it would stabilize the 
boliviano and enable the Mining Bank 
to sustain the operating losses of the 





Bolivian small- and medium-sized min- 
ing concerns. 

Commenting on the Government’s 
program to help the mining industry, 
the president of the Mining Bank stated 
that his institution would import ap- 
proximately $900,000 worth of machin- 
ery and equipment which would be sold 
to mine owners on 5-year credit terms. 
By greater mechanization, it is hoped to 
lower production costs. 


Two of the many trade agreements 
on which Bolivia had been negotiating 
received public notice during December 
—those with the Netherlands and 
Brazil. The latter, signed December 24, 
provides for the exchange of Bolivian 
minerals for Brazilian agricultural and 
manufactured products (Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, Jan. 25, p. 9). 

Discussion with the Netherlands re- 
portedly centers on the exchange of 
Bolivian minerals for Dutch machinery, 
dairy products, and chemicals, with the 
extension of a $500,000 credit to Bolivia. 

A Bolivian-Ecuadoran Commission to 
study a modus vivendi for the exchange 
of Bolivian minerals for Ecuadoran 
coffee,. rice, cacao, and cotton cloth 
also is under consideration. 


Agrarian Reform Slow 


Scant progress was made in Decem- 
ber toward organization of the National 
Agrarian Reform Service. Petitions sub- 
mitted by agricultural workers for the 
establishment of agrarian cooperatives 
were being deferred until such time as 
the local agrarian reform boards could 
be organized and the local agrarian 
judges appointed. 

The Government appeared to be as- 
suming a stronger attitude in con- 
trolling and regulating the activities of 
Agrarian Labor Syndicates. In a com- 
munication to the President of the 
Superior Court of La Paz, the Minister 
of Interior categorically affirmed that 
the Agrarian Labor Syndicates were 
precluded from taking any action which 
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Field Offices Give 


Quick Service 


Information on all phases of world 
trade—ranging from comprehensive 


- economic and business data to de. 


tails on export and import regula. 
tions—is quickly and directly avail. 
able to businessmen in their own 
cities or localities through the 33 
Field Offices of the U. S. Depart. 
ment of Commerce, 


Conveniently located in -the busj- 
ness centers of the United States 
the Field Offices are staffed with 
foreign trade specialists who keep 
constantly abreast of developments 
in the United States and abroad 
Aided by the current information and 
publications sent to them regularly 
from Washington, they are wel] 
equipped to serve world traders in 
their communities, 


Supplementing these Field Offices 
is a coast-to-coast network of some 
900 cooperative offices—local cham. 
bers of commerce and other business 
organizations—which have been fur. 
nished with Department of Com- 
merce publications, reference ma- 
terial, and other information, for use 
by businessmen. 


The addresses of the Department's 
Field Offices follow: ~ 


Albuquerque, N. M., 208 U. S. Courthouse 
Atlanta 3, Ga., 86 Forsyth St. NW 
Boston, Mass., 261 Franklin St. 
Buffalo 3, N. Y., 117 Ellicott St. 
Charleston 4, S. C., Area 2, Sergeant Jasper 
Bldg., West End Broad St. 
Cheyenne, Wyo., 307 Federal Office Bldg, 
Chicago 6, Ill., 226 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio, 755 U. S, Post Office 
and Courthouse. 
Cleveland 14, Ohio, 1100 Chester Ave. 
Dallas 2, Tex., 1114 Commerce St. 
Denver 2, Colo., 142 New Customhouse, 
Detroit 26, Mich., 438 Federal Bldg. 
Houston 2, Tex., 430 Lamar Ave. 
El Paso Tex., Chamber of Commerce Bldg, 
Jacksonville 1, Fla., 425 Federal Bldg. 
Kansas City 6, Mo., Federal Office Bldg, 
Los Angeles 15, Calif., 112 W. Ninth St. 
Memphis 3, Tenn., 229 Federal Bldg. 
Miami 32, Fla., 36 NE. First St. 
Minneapolis 2, Minn., 607 Marquette Ave, 
New Orleans 12, La., 333 St. Charles Avé 
New York 13, N. Y., 346 Broadway. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa., 1015 Chestnut St. 
Phoenix, Ariz., 137 N. Second Ave. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa., 717 Liberty Ave. 
Portland 4, Ores: 217 Old U. S. Courthouse, 
Reno, Nev., 147 Wells Ave. 
Richmond Va., 400 E. Main St. 
St. Louis 1, Mo., 910 New Federal Bidg. 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah, 109 W. Second St. 
San Francisco 2, Calif., 8370 Market St, 
Savannah, Ga. $35 U. 8. Courthouse 
and Post Office Bidg. 
Seattle 4, Wash., 909 First Ave, 


For local telephone number, consult 
U. S. Government section of phone book 
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Significant Developments in Burma 
Indicate High Level of Economy 


Generally higher levels of economic activity characterized the 
Burmese fiscal year ended September 30, 1953. 

Significant indicators were the rate of capital expenditures by sev- 
eral Government agencies from quarter to quarter and notable increases 
in agricultural output, railway freight loading and ton-miles, electricity 


consumption, foreign trade, residential 
construction, civil works, and money in 
the hands of the public. 

Little progress was made in public 
and private capital formation. There 
was, however, intensification in eco- 


nomic planning and preparation for sub- 
stantial capital investments by the 
Government in a number of key areas: 
Electric power, transport and communi- 
cations, manufacturing industry, irriga- 
tion, housing, health, education, and 
many others. The chief emphasis was 
still in the preparation of the economic 
development program, rather than on 
its large-scale execution. 


Foreign-Exchange Reserves at Peak 


Though data are generally lacking, 
indications were that the rate of pri- 
yate-capital formation in agriculture 
was maintained at a level comparable 
to that of the preceding year and that 
private construction increased substan- 
tially. Capital goods imports suggest 
that gross investment was higher in 
1952-53 then during the preceding year; 
machinery and other industrial-equip- 
ment imports rose nearly 50 percent 
although imports of some types of cap- 
ital goods declined. 

Total foreign-exchange reserves stood 
at their highest postwar level at the 
end of the fiscal year 1953—1,237 mil- 
lion kyats, or US$260 million. The addi- 
tional exchange accumulated during the 
year was the highest of any recent year 
and almost twice the earnings of the 
preceding year. Slightly more money 
was paid out to the public in Govern- 
ment domestic operations than was col- 
lected, reversing the trend of recent 
years. 

The volume of commercial bank loans 
outstanding in nearly every quarter was 
below that of fiscal 1952. Funds required 
to finance the growth in private business 
Operations were supplied through pri- 
vately held cash balances rather than 
bank credit or other sources. 

The Agricultural Development Cor- 
poration during fiscal 1953 made credit- 
able progress in implementing its Five- 
Year Plan; loans and subsidies were dis- 
tributed and continued progress was 
Teported in cattle breeding and in the 
growing of long-staple cotton. The State 
Agricultural Bank was created in June 
1953 to lay the groundwork for a sound 
system of agricultural credit. Organiza- 
tional improvements were made in the 
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cooperative marketing of cotton and 
fish. 


The Union of Burma Economic and 
Social Board was established in July 
1953 to supervise the execution of de- 
velopment and other programs and to 
serve as a central advisory authority 
on broad issues of economic and social 
policy. An Economic and Social Ad- 
visory Council has been placed under 
the board’s control. In August, several 
Burmese Government agencies received 
for review a report to the Government 
of Burma by a private U. S. consultants’ 
firm, recommending a comprehensive 
economic development program. 

U. S. technical assistance programs 
continued, commodity aid totaling $2 
million for the year, principally for 
agriculture, education, and railways. 
Projects remaining were; Agricultural 
improvement and soil conservation, vo- 
cational and technical education, uni- 
versity teaching, aerial surveying, pho- 
togrammetry, and organization of indus- 
trial research. 


Cost of Living Declines 


The cost-of-living index for a Burmese 
labor family in Rangoon, living on an 
austerity basis, averaged 471.2 (1939— 
100) or 7 percent lower during fiscal 
1953 than in the preceding year. The 
index of wholesale prices for agricul- 
tural commodities during fiscal 1953 
averaged 457.8 (1939-40=100) or about 
9 percent lower than in fiscal 1952. The 
price indexes reveal that the economy, 
on balance, remained free of inflationary 
pressures during the past year. 

Final forecasts of the outturn of 
major crops in fiscal 1953, showed sig- 
nificant production increases above fis- 
cal 1952 totals for all crops except 
groundnuts (peanuts). Rice production 





increased by 9 percent, sesamum 
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(sesame) by 11 percent, and cotton by 
34 percent, whereas peanut producti6én 
declined by less than 1 percent. Timber 
operations wére more active during the 
first half of 1953. Indications were that 
activity in mineral extraction was in- 
creasing, especially in the mining of tin, 
tungsten, lead, zinc, and building ma- 
terials. 

Current manufacturing production 
statistics are meager, but cement out-— 
put, entirely by one company in fiscal 
1953, was up almost 25 percent and 
cotton-yarn production by the Govern- 
ment-owned spinning and weaving fac- 
tory rose steadily, Railway freight 
traffic greatly increased, as did inland 
water and air freight traffic. Passen- 
ger traffic also expanded sharply, largely 
on railways. Electricity consumption 
continued to rise, monthly averages in 
the Rangoon area during the first 7 
months of 1953 being 17 percent greater 
than during 1952 and 45 percent greater 
than in 1951, 


Trade Balance Shows Surplus 


Despite a substantial increase in im- 
ports in 1952-53, Burma’s trade balance 
continued to show a large export sur- 
plus, which amounted to 350 million 
kyats or US$73.5 million, compared with 
279 million kyats, or US$58.59 million, 
in the preceding year. 

Burma’s exports amounted to 1,254 
million kyats, US$263.34 million in 1952- 
53, whereas 1951-52 exports amounted 
to 1,097 million kyats, US$230.37 mil- 
lion, an increase of 13 percent. Rice 
still constitutes the major part of total 
exports, although its relative share dur- 
ing the year declined slightly from the 
82 percent in the preceding year. Small 
increases were recorded in exports of 
raw cotton and pulses. 

Imports during 1952-53, partially 
stimulated by the desire to import in 
advance of the effective date of the new 
tariff, October 1, 1953, were confined 
principally to capital goods and amount- 
ed to 904 million kyats, US$189.84 mil- 
lion, as compared with 818 million 
kyats, US$171.78 million, in the preced- 
ing year. Imports of coal rose substan- 
tially, largely as the result of increased’ 
activity by the Burma railways and the 
Rangoon Electric Tramway and Supply 
Co., the two most important consumers, 

Petroleum-product imports declined 
slightly in 1952-53 and dropped sharply 
in the third quarter of 1953, Further 
declines in petroleum imports were ex- 
pected as production at the new Burma 
Oil Company refinery at Chauk rose to 
full capacity, 





Commercial telephone service be- 
tween Austria and the United States 
was normalized as of January 1, the 
Austrian Post and Telegraph Adminis- 
tration has announced. 

More efficient service will now be 
afforded by station-to-station, person- 
to-person, and collect calls, which can 
be made in both directions. 
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Ceylon Reduces 1953-54 Budget by Brazilian Draft Debts 
Sharply Cutting Food Subsidies 


Important developments in Ceylon during the third quarter of 1953 
included the presentation of the 1953-54 “economy” budget, which 
embodied a drastic reduction in food subsidies. 

Other notable events were: The raising of the price of rationed rice; 
negotiation of the rubber-rice contract for 1954 with communist China; 


conclusion of a 4-year rice purchase 
agreement with Burma which assures 
Ceylon of meeting its rice requirements 
for the foreseeable future; and a wors- 
ening of financial conditions emphasized 


by the continued decline in Ceylon’s 
external assets. 


The reduced 1953-54 (October-Sep- 
tember) budget is significant for its 
attempt to decrease previous large defi- 
cits by cutting current expenditures and 
for the emphasis it places on future eco- 
nomic development by budgeting more 
funds for development than in 1952-53. 
Approximately 38 percent of the total 
317 million rupees (1 rupee=US$0.21) 
budgeted for development has been set 
aside for agriculture and allied projects 
in an attempt to increase food produc- 
tion and lessen Ceylon’s dependence on 
imported foods. 


Economy in the 1953-54 budget is, in 
part, necessitated by Ceylon’s dwindling 
external assets and the continuance of 
a net operating cash deficit. At the end 
of June 1952, Ceylon’s external assets 
stood at 999 million rupees. One year 
later, they tctaled 685 million rupees, 
a decline of 314 million rupees or 31 per- 
cent; by the end of November 1953, 
Ceylon’s external assets had fallen to 
606 million rupees, a decline of 39 per- 
cent in the past 17 months. In addition, 
the Government was faced with a net 
operating cumulative cash deficit of 
226.1 million rupees for the period Oc- 
tober 1952 to September 1953. 


Balance of Payments Improves 


Provisional balance-of-payment fig- 
ures for the first half of 1953 show a 
deficit on current account of 183 million 
rupees. Preliminary indications are that 
for the calendar year 1953 the balance 
of payments on current account will 
show a deficit of approximately 250 
million to 280 million rupees compared 
with a deficit of 445 million rupees in 
1952. 


The money supply at the end of No- 
vember 1953 was 810.2 million rupees 
compared with 907.3 million rupees at 
the end of November 1952. Currency in 
circulation at the end of November 1953 
was 343.3 million rupees, as compared 
with 361.1 million rupees in November 
1952. 

Ceylon’s new budget emphasizes long- 
term economic development at the ex- 
pense of current expenditures. The most 
drastic slash in consumption expendi- 
tures was made in the outlay for sub- 
sidies on food, One of the chief drains 
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on Ceylon’s finances during the past 
several years has been the increasingly 
heavy food subsidies, particularly those 
on rice and flour. Over the past 3 years, 
these subsidies are estimated to have 
cost a total of 532 million rupees—161 
million in 1952-53, 239 million in 1951-52, 
and 132 million in 1950-51. 


The 1952-53 figure of 161 million 
rupees was a ceiling placed in the 
budget on subsidies for that year which 
might otherwise have cost the Govern- 
ment nearly double that amount. No 
provision was made for food subsidies 
in the new budget; however, profits 
from the sale of Government-imported 
sugar are to be used to defray the cost 
of rationed rice. 

The Government did not wait until 
the fiscal year to put into effect the 
reduced food subsidy. Following the 
presentation of the 1953-54 -budget, the 
Government announced that effective 
July 21 it would increase the amount 
of the rice ration and also increase the 
price of rationed rice from 25 rupee 
cents per 2 pounds to 70 rupee cents. 
On October 19, the price was reduced to 
55 rupee cents without placing an addi- 
tional charge on revenue. 


Rice Contracts Negotiated 


The negotiation of the 1954 rubber- 
rice contract with communist China was 
completed in Peiping cn September 21, 
1953, and provides for the same quanti- 
ties as in 1953—50,000 metric tons 
of sheet rubber and 270,000 metric tons 
of rice. The new prices were lower than 
last year’s. 


Under an agreement signed on Sep- 
tember 26 the Government of Burma 
agreed to supply Ceylon with a mini- 
mum of 200,000 long tons of rice per 
year for a period of 4 years beginning 
in 1954. Any quantity above this mini- 
mum and up to a maximum of 600,000 
long tons would be made available by 
Burma if notification were made by 
Ceylon before November 15 of the pre- 
ceding year. Prices per long ton of 
Ngasan S. M. S., f. o. b. Burma ports, 
are: 1954, £50 ($140); 1955, £48 
($134.40); 1956, £46 ($128.80); ‘and 
1957, £44 ($123.20). Imports of rice from 
Burma during the third quarter of 1953 
amounted to 38,643 tons, bringing the 
total quantity of rice imported from 
Burma, China, and the United States, 
the only suppliers, to 367,592 tons during 
the first 11 months, 


The deficit merchandise trade balance 


Hit Three-Year Low 


Brazil's outstanding draft indebted. 
ness to United States exporters de. 
clined by $33.1 million during Decem. 
ber to $36.7 million, the lowest point 
in more than 3 years, the Federal Re 
serve Bank of New York has reported, 
As of December 31, Brazilian draft in. 
debtedness thus had been reduced by 
$171.6 million from the alltime high of 
$208.3 million last April. 

The Federal Reserve Bank's monthly 
survey of Latin American export-credit 
conditions is based on data of export 
financing as reported by 15 banks. 

Drafts paid by Brazil, financed for 
the major part by drawings upon the 
remaining portion of the $300-million 
Export-Import Bank credit of early 
1953, reached an alltime high of $44] 
million in December. The value of 
new drafts drawn upon Brazilian im. 
porters totaled $11 million, substantial 
ly above the monthly average of $64 
million during the first 11 months of 
the year. 

For Latin American countries other 
than Brazil, outstanding draft indebt- 
edness rose by $2.4 million to $778 
million, the year’s high, and. only 
slightly below the alltime high of $787 
million recorded in May 1952. Small 
declines for some countries were more 
than offset by increases for others, pri- 
marily Venezuela, ‘Chile, Peru, and 
Cuba. Total drafts paid reached 4 
high for the year, increasing by $38 
million to $31.4 million. New drawings 
in December were 13.9 percent above 
November, also higher than in any of 
the previous 11 months. 

Total outstanding confirmed letters 
of credit drawn in favor of U. S. e& 
porters to Latin America declined in 
December by $14.3 million, Mexico ac 
counting for $8.0 million of the overall 
decrease. Considerable decreases were 
also recorded by Cuba, Colombia, 
Venezuela, Chile, and Ecuador, wh 
Brazil, Panama, and Guatemala show 
notable increases. 





of 24 million rupees during the first 11 
months of 1953 showed a substantial 
improvement over the 200-miilion-rupeé 
deficit recorded in 1952. 

Exports to the United Kingdom 
amounted to 348 million rupees in the 
first 11-months of 1953 compared with 
414 million rupees in 1952, Shipments 
to communist China increased substalk 
tially, amounting to 233 million rupees 
in the first 11 months of 1953 as ag 
only 124 million rupees in 1952. Aus 
tralia also increased its purchases, 
which amounted to 119 million rupees 
in the first 11 months of 1953 com 
with 91 million rupees in 1952, Exports 
to the United States declined to ill 
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Agricultural Survey To Be 
Made in Iraq by U. S. Firm 


The Iraq Development Board has 
awarded to a U. S. firm, Knappen, 
Tippets, Abbett, and McCarthy of New 
York City, a 45,000-dinar (US$126,000) 
contract for surveying and analyzing the 
soil of the Diwaniya, Dagharra, and 
Fawar agricultural areas, 

At the same session the board made 
loans totaling 172,000 dinars (US$481,- 
600) to the municipalities of Sula- 
imaniya, Kirkuk, Nejef, and Erbil for 
the expansion of their respective water 
and electricity projects——Emb., Bagh- 
dad. 





More Money... 


(Continued from Page 2) 


¢ame within the competence of the law 
courts. This statement is an indi¢ation 
that the Government intends to ex- 
ercise an. orderly control over the land 
distribution process. 

The United Nations technical assist- 
ance program in Bolivia has been ex- 
tended to include a plan for the eco- 
nomic and social rehabilitation of the 
agricultural laborers of the altiplano. 
For this purpose, an official of the 
Ministry of Agriculture was designated 


as liaison officer to work with the UN. 


technical assistants, and an appropria- 
tion of 59,791,857 bolivianos was grant- 
ed by the Ministry for the program. 


Left-wing elements have lost ground 
in the labor movement. The Syndicate 
of Office Workers elected a new slate 
of officers all of whom are believed to 
be loyal to the administration. ‘The La 
Paz Graphic Workers Syndicate has 
called for new elections to the director- 
ate of the National Federation of 
Graphic Workers Syndicate on _ the 
ground that the federation’s present 
executive is unrepresentative of the 
rank and file. 


The Second National Conference: of 
Factory Workers, held in La Paz, closed 
on December 19 with a formal expres- 
sion of its support of the present Gov- 
ernment. It had approved a series of 
resolutions to be presented to the Gov- 
ernment, including a request for pay- 
ment of wages on the basis of a 7-day 
week, support of a minimum wage law, 
and a recommendation for reform of 
the labor and social security laws. 

The commission studying the problem 
of minimum wages presented its first 
report to the Government on the ques- 
tion of wages classed as “particularly 
low.” According to the press, the com- 
mission has recommended raising these 
wages, now ranging from 35 to 120 
bolivianos per day, on a scale varying 
from 100 percent for the 35-boliviano 
minimum to 2 percent for the 120- 
boliviano maximum. The commission 
Was scheduled to commence work on 
the second phase of its task, that of 
studying a general minimum wage law, 
on January 2. 
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Attache for Belgian | 
Congo Appointed 


An Attache for Belgian Congo 
Affairs has been appointed to the 
staff of the Belgian Embassy in 
Washington. The attache will en- 
deavor to cooperate with the 
proper agencies of the U. S. Gov- 
ernment in bringing about close 
understanding and relations be- 
tween the United States and the 
Belgian Congo, according to the 
Embassy’s statement. 

Baron Dhanis; the new attache, 
whose family name figured promi- 
nently in the early development 
of the Belgian Congo, is a veteran 
Belgian foreign service officer 
with long experience in Africa. 
He has indicated particular inter- 
est in furthering United States- 
Belgian Congo commercial and 
economic ties, 

American firms may communi- 
cate with Baron Dhanis at the 
following address? The Embassy 
of Belgium, 1715 22d Street NW., 
Washington, D. C., 











Ceylon Reduces... 
(Continued from Page 4) 


million rupees in the first 11 months 
of 1953, a monthly average of 11 million 
rupees compared with the monthly 
average of 15.6 million rupees in 1952. 


The value of imports from the United 
Kingdom amounted to 328 million 
rupees in 11 months of 1953 compared 
with 381 million rupees in 1952, Im- 
ports from communist China amounted 
to 184 million rupees in 11 months of 
1953 compared with only 33 million 
rupees in 1952. The value of imports 
from the United States declined sharply 
from 150 million rupees in 1952 to only 
48 million rupees in the first 11 months 
of 1953. 

Exports of tea, Ceylon’s principal ex- 
port commodity, amounted to 308 mil- 
lion pounds valued at 755 million rupees 
in the first 11 months of 1953, a 2-per- 
cent decrease in quantity and a 4-per- 
cent increase in value compared with 
1952. Rubber shipments amounted to 
205 million pounds valued at 323 million 
rupees compared with 210 million 
pounds valued at 374 million rupees in 
the full year 1952. 

Air Ceylon’s International Service 
ended operations in July, however, Air 
Ceylon, Ltd., continues to operate its 
regional services and acts as a general 
agent for Trans World Airlines, Inc. 
On August 5, TWA began operating 
flights on Wednesdays and Fridays from 
Ceylon to the United States. In Sep- 
tember, an agreement was signed effec- 
tive April 1954, granting KLM full traf- 
fic rights through Ceylon. 

Also in September, the Minister of 
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Investment Needed for 
European Coal, Steel 


A continuous flow of new investment 
estimated at a minimum of $1,750 mil- 
lion over the next 4 or 5 years is re- 
garded by the High- Authority of, the 
European Coal and Steel Community 
as essential to modernizing the coal and 
steel industries of the member coun- 
tries. To facilitate attainment of this 
objective, the High Authority reportedly 
plans ‘to approach the U. S. Government 
in the near future regarding a loan. 

A 1957 production goal of 50 million 
metric tons of steel annually has been 
tentatively set by the High Authority. 
Among the most urgent problems which 
first must be surmounted, however, are 
those of obtaining raw. materials in suf- 
ficient quantities and at lower costs. 


Domestic supplies of raw materials 
must be increased because the balance- 
of-payments positions of the Commu- 
nity nations could not carry the burden 
of importing the large quantities of coal 
and iron ore needed to meet the 1957 
steel production goal, The High Author- 
ity, which opposes the restriction of coal 
imports for protectionist purposes, be- 
lieves that the solution lies in a mod- 
ernized Community roduction that 
could meet outside competition. 

Coal To Have First Priority 

The High Authority emphasizes that 
these objectives can be achieved satis- ~ 
factorily only if the Community enter- 
prises retain both the initative and 
responsibility in formulating and imple- 
menting the necessary investment proj- 
ects. The High Authority’s role in these 
matters would entail periodically defin- 
ing the general objectives and giving 
the enterprises outlines of expected 
market developments, 


The Authority also would help solve . 
financial problems facing the. enter- 
prises by guaranteeing certain indis- 
pensable investments required by all 
industries of the Community and by 
granting loans at lower interest rates 
and for longer repayment periods than 
are currently available in Eurupe from 
private sources. 

The High Authority proposes to con- 
centrate its efforts in the beginning-on 
projects relating to coal, coke, and iron- 
ore production. It plans to give first 
priority in investment financing to mod- 
ernizing coal production, especially cok- 
ing coal. 





Transport and Works, now Prime Minis- 
ter, declared that Ceylon would be 
opened in the future to foreign airlines 
but pointed out that airport improve- 
ments would be necessary before any 
policy of expansion could be carried 
out, 
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Angolan Mining Firm Seeks Capital Uruguay Brewery Seeks 


Sociedade Mineira de Malange, Lda., 
a small mining company in Angola, 
Portuguese West Africa, wishes to ob- 
tain American investment capital for 
purposes of exploiting its manganese 
deposits. In addition, the company is 
seeking an outlet for the small supply 
of manganese—currently about 30 tons 
per month—which is being extracted 
from its one operating mine. 

The firm is unable to estimate how 
much capital would be required, as ad- 
ditional exploration would be neces- 
sary to determine the extent of its 
deposits. 

The firm reportedly is in possession 
of six claims of 100 hectares each, sit- 
uated near the Luanda-Malange rail- 
way, and all are said to be adequately 
served by roads. It has applied for 
full mining concessions covering these 
claims, and it is understood that the 
eoncessions will be granted as soon as 
authorities have had an opportunity to 
visit and survey the areas. 

Three veins in one mine in the Qui- 
luco claim reportedly are being worked, 
and, as of the end of November 1953, 
120 metric tons of manganese ore had 
been mined for which a buyer is sought. 

There is no established pattern for 
the participation of foreign capital in 
Angola, but it is assumed that an 
American investor would have to oper- 
ate through an existing Angolan or- 
ganization, which probably would also 
be .required to retain a controlling fi- 
nancial interest in the venture. Possi- 
bly, however, the investor could arrange 





Tangier Asks Bids on Cast 
lron Pipe and Couplings 


The Regie des Services de l’Eau et 
de l’Electricite, Tangier, is inviting bids 
until April 10, for the supply of 1,100 
meters of cast iron pipe class “LA” and 
50 coupling pieces. Pipe sections are to 
be 5.5 or 6 meters in length, with an 
inner diameter of 500 millimeters; pipes 
and joints are to be tar-coated inside 
and outside. 


Bids must be accompanied by a pro- 
visional deposit of 250,000 Moroccan 
francs or 25,000 pesetas (on January 15, 
1954, US$1=368 francs or 42.75 pe- 
setas). 

A copy of the specifications (in 
French) is available for review purposes 
on loan from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Offers should be sent direct to 
l'Ingenieur Directeur de la Regie des 
Services de l’Eau et de 1’Electricite, rue 
Vermeer 4, 3eme Etage, Tangier, Mo- 
rocco, 


6 


to have a definite voice in the manage- 
ment of the enterprise. 

Further details may be obtained from 
Intendente Cypriano Jose Jeremias, 
Managing Director, Sociedade Mineira 
de Malange, Lda., C.P. 2025, Luanda, 
Angola, Portuguese West Africa. 





Spanish Packing Plant 
Seeks U. S. Expert 


Industries Carnicas Extremenas, S.A., 
said to be one of Spain’s principal meat- 
packing firms, reportedly wishes to con- 
tract for a minimum of 1 year for the 
services of an American meat-packing 
expert who would serve as industrial 
director of the firm and who could im- 
prove the plant’s operations with the 


latest techniques developed in the 
United States. 
Stipulated qualifications are man- 


agement ability and thorough knowl- 
edge of slaughtering cattle, sheep, 
goats, and hogs; processing of industrial 
and edible meat products and byprod- 
ucts, such as blood, bones, and glands; 
washing of wool; sausage making; meat 
canning, smoking, salting, and freez- 
ing; preparation of skins; and, in gen- 
eral, all phases of the industry. 

The firm’s plant is located at Naval- 
moral de la Mata (Caceres), Spain, 
about 110 miles west of Madrid. The 
management states that excellent liv- 
ing quarters on the plant premises 
would be furnished for the technician 
and his family, and that it is prepared 
to meet reasonable terms if a qualified 
technician can be located. 


Interested parties are invited to com- 
municate with Industries Carnicas Ex- 
tremenas, S.A., Paseo de las Delicias 32, 
Madrid, Spain. 


Pakistan To Post Tender 
Notices on Embassy Board 


The following announcement has been 
issued by the Embassy of Pakistan in 
Washington, D, C.: 

“Arrangements have been made by 
the Embassy of Pakistan—Commercial 
Division—to display on the Notice 
Board in the foyer of their office at 
2315 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C., all copies of tender in- 
quiries which are issued by the Embassy 
from time to time. These can be seen 
by the interested suppliers during office 
hours. 

“Suppliers who may be able to supply 
the stores in accordance with the con- 
ditions outlined in the iende: inquiries, 
and who may wish to submit their bids, 
should apply in writing to the Com- 
mercial Secretary of the Embassy for a 
copy of the tender inquiry.” 





Capital Investment 


Cerveceria y Malteria Paysandu, S.A, 
a modern ‘brewery in Paysandu, Uru 
guay, wishes to interest an American 
brewing concern in investing capital in 
the enterprise for purposes of expan- 
sion. 


The Uruguayan firm states that since 
January 1953 it has produced and dis- 
tributed “Nortena” beer and “Paisan- 
ita” malt tonic. Its present sales 
volume, which the firm claims is lim. 
ited only by production capacity, is 
said to represent more than 25 percent 
of the national demand. The firm in- 
dicates that it has been selling its 
products at higher prices than those 
of its competitors,.its principal custo- 
mers being leading hotels and restau. 
rants. By reducing its prices, the firm 
believes that it could compete favor- 
ably in the lower income market. Ex- 
port possibilities are said to be limited, 
however. 

Present production capacity is re 
ported to be 2.5 million liters of beer 
per month, or 30 million liters annual- 
ly. The general manager of the firm 
states that consumption of beer in 
Uruguay amounted to 50 million liters 
during the 1951-52 fiscal year and 60 
million liters during the 1952-53 fiscal 
year. 

Capital requirements are estimated 
at approximately $2 million to permit 
erection of a bottling plant in Monte- 
video, machinery for which is already 
purchased; building for the malting 
plant in Paysandu; and retirement of 
outstanding liabilities. 

Return for investment is to be de 
termined by mutual agreement, and the 
firm states that the investor might be 
given participation in the management, 

Paysandu is said to be a flourishing 
small industrial center, the second city 
in Uruguay, and is well located as re 
gards power generated at the country’s 
large hydroelectric plant on the Rio 
Negro. Water supply is plentiful, since 
Paysandu lies on the Rio Uruguay, and 
local labor conditions are satisfactory, 

Interested parties are invited to cor 
respond with L. Mourat Dalies, Gen- 
eral Manager, Cerveceria y Malteria 
Paysandu, S.A., Paysandu, Uruguay. 


Glass Factory Bids Extended 


The Thal Development Corporation, 
in Pakistan, reportedly has extended 
until March 15, 1954, the period for sub- 
mitting bids for a complete glass factory. 
Information concerning this project was 
published in Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, January 11, 1954, page 10, 
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IMPORT 
OPPORTUNITIES 








Supplementary information, in 
the form of literature, catalogs, 
photographs, price lists, or sam- 
ples, is available in specific in- 
stances as indicated by symbol 
(*), from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U. 8S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 

Ireland—The Biological Co. of Ire- 
land, Ltd. (manufacturer, exporter), 36 
Merrion Square, Dublin, offers to export 
direct therapeutic substances, such as 
ACTH, postpituitary extract, and pla- 
cental extract. Firm’s present monthly 
production is as follows: ACTH, 5 cc. 
ampoules, 40,000 vials; postpituitary 
extract, 1 cc. ampoules, 50,000 vials; and 
placental extract, 2 cc, ampoules, 
100,000 vials. 

Electronics: 

Germany—tIng. Dr. Paul Mozar (man- 
ufacturer), 119 Kronprinzenstrasse, 
Duesseldorf, offers to export direct or 
through agent constructional parts, ac- 
cessories, and apparatus for the radio, 
television, and electronics field. Illus- 
trated catalog available.* 


Engineering Services: 

England—Rhoden Partners, Ltd. (de- 
sign and development engineers), 6 
Ganton St., London, W.1, offers its 
services as design and development 
engineers, for the development of spe- 
cial-purpose machinery, from the initial 
idea to the production drawing, includ- 
ing experimental work and prototype 
construction. Firm states its staff in- 
cludes qualified engineers, draftsmen, 
and photographers, and full drawing 
office facilities. 


Foodstuffs: 

Cuba—Fabrica de Materias Primas 
para Dulces Pacheco, S. A. (manufac- 
turer), Apartado 263, Sagua la Grande, 
Las Villas, offers to export direct or 
through agent papaya and guava fruit 
pulp, first, second, and third grades, 
Firm states its plant is equipped to 
produce 800 5-gallon cans daily through- 
out the year of papaya pulp, and can 
export 300 5-gallon cans of guava pulp 
during the months of September through 
December. 

Hardware: 

Germany — Weber Werkzeuge 
0. H. G., Zangenfabrik (Pliers Factory) 
(manufacturer), 7 Karlstrasse, Ludwigs- 
burg, Wuerttemberg, offers to export 
direct all kinds of screwdrivers and 
Steel pliers, such as flat pliers, round- 
hose pliers, longnose ‘pliers, telephone 
pliers, needle pliers, combination pliers, 
watchmakers’ pliers,.side and end cut- 
ting pliers, and wiring pliers. Illustrated 
Teaflets available.* 


Household Goods: 
Germany—Ernest Haehnel G. m. b. H. 
(manufacturer), 27 Loherstrasse, Lued- 
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enscheid, offers to export direct portable 
metal stoves using alcohol, kerosene, or 
gasoline. Illustrated leaflet available.* 


Industrial Equipment and Supplies: 

Netherlands—Ingenieursbureau voor 
Bedrijfsautomatisering (agent), 20 R. J. 
Schimmelpennincklaan, The Hague, 
wishes to act as purchasing agent for 
American firms seeking European 
sources of industrial supplies and semi- 
manufactured products, such as bolts, 
nuts, wire, and packing materials. 

Scotland—A. F. Craig & Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer of oil refining equip- 
ment, textile machinery, sugar machin- 
ery, and land and marine boilers), 
Caledonia Engineering Works, McDow- 
all St., Paisley, Renfrewshire, wishes to 
export direct heat exchangers. Illus- 
trated catalog available.* 


Instruments: 
England—Ward’'s Electrical Services 
(Westergate), Ltd. (manufacturer), 


Warren Cottage, Westergate, near Chi- 
chester, Sussex, offers to export direct 
dynamo and charging circuit fault indi- 
cators, 500 per month. Firm also will 
consider selling the patent covering this 
item. Detailed information avaiable.* 

Germany—Dr. J. u. H. Krautkraemer, 
Gesellschaft fuer Elektrophysik (manu- 
facturer), 26 Robert-Koch-Strasse, 
Koeln-Lindenthal, offers to export direct 
or through agent ultrasonic nonde- 
structible material-testing instruments, 
for testing axes, rails, weldings, etc. 
Catalog available.* 


Jewelry: 

Denmark—Algot Enevoldsen (manu- 
facturer and wholesaler), 9 Ulriksdalvej, 
Copenhagen, wishes to export direct to 
jewelry retailers first class Danish gold 
jewelry, such as bracelets, necklaces, 
brooches, and earrings, in 585 or 
750/1000 gold, 5,000 to 10,000 pieces 
annually. 


Machinery and Parts: 

Germany — AGEB Maschinenfabrik 
G. m. b. H. (manufacturer) 67 Leipziger 
Strasse, Wuppertal-Elberfeld, offers to 
export direct conveying machinery and 
conveyor belts. Literature available.* 

Germany—Walter-Apparatebau (man- 
ufacturer), Raitestrasse 1, Moeglingen- 
Ludwigsburg, Wuerttemberg, offers to 
export direct woodworking machines 
and equipment, such as mortisers, ma- 
chines to mortise wood for lock instal- 
lations, 3-spindle boring attachments, 
and surface milling cutters, approxi- 
mately 30 machines of each type avail- 
able per month, Literature available.* 

Germany — Hermann Weymueller 
(manufacturer), Blaubeurer Tor, Ulm 
a. d. Donau, offers to export direct or 
through agent all kinds of special ma- 
chinery for the paper goods industry, 
particularly machines for manufactur- 
ing paper cups and lids, Photographs 
available.* 

Netherlands—Ingenieursbureau voor 
Bedrijfsautomatisering (agent), 20 R. J. 
Schimmelpennincklaan, The Hague, 
wishes to act as purchasing agent for 
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American firms seeking European 
sources of supply of industrial machin- 
ery. 

Scotland—A. F. Craig & Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer of oil refining equip- 
ment, textile machinery, sugar machin- 
ery, and land and marine boilers), Cal- 
edonia Engineering Works, McDowall 
St., Paisley, Renfrewshire, offers to ex- 


port direct carpet looms. Catalog avail- 
able.* 


Musical Instruments: . 

Austria—Hofmann & Czerny A. G. 
(manufacturer), 174-180 Linzerstrasse, 
Vienna XIV, offers to export direct or 
through agent upright and baby grand 
pianos, 30 pianos per month. Illustrated 
leaflet and price list available.* 


Plastic Products: 

Germany—Chemieprodukte G. m. b. 
H. (manufacturer), 4 Am Hofacker, 
Leverkusen-Rheindorf, offers to export 
direct corrosion- resistant, insulation, 
and sealing materials. Illustrated cata- 
log (in German) available.* 


Tools: 

Germany—Ernst Haehnel G. m. b. H. 
(manufacturer), 27 Loherstrasse, Lued- 
enscheid, offers to export direct blow 
torches and soldering tools. Illustrated 
leaflet available.* 


Chemicals: 

Netherlands—Goudeket & Co. (im- 
porting distributor, manufacturer's 
agent, commission merchant), 151 Oude 
Zijds Voorburgwal, Amsterdam, wishes 
to purchase direct and obtain agency 
for light and heavy chemicals, and min- 
eral raw materials for the rubber, !atex, 
plastic, paint, ink, paper, textile, glass, 
ceramic and pharmaceutical industries. 

Jewelers’ Items: 

Union of South Africa—Berks Bros. 
(Pty.) Ltd. (importer and wholesaler), 
20 Century Bldgs., President St. (P. O. 
Box 6768), Johannesburg, wishes to pur- 
chase direct jewelry, watch bracelets 
and attachments, pens, and lighters. 


Lecithin: 

Germany—Walter Leysieffer (import- 
er and wholesaler), 7 Humboldtstrasse, 
Duesseldorf, wishes to purchase soya 
lecithin, containing at least 65% pure 
lecithin. 

Metal Products: 

Iraq—The Tomato & Date Juice Mfg. 
Co., Ltd. (manufacturer of tomato 
paste), Souk El Tijjar, Room 44, Bagh- 
dad, wishes to purchase direct tin 
sheets suitable for canning tomato 
paste, the sheets to bear various designs 
and inscriptions to be furnished by the 
Iraq firm. Size of the sheets must be 20 
x 28 inches; gage and quantity required, 
as follows: 10 tons, 107 dec. of 1 mm., 
for can containing 5 kilos; 10 tons 107 
dec. of 1 mm., for 1-kilo cans; 6 tons, 
107 dec. of 1 mm. for %-kilo cans; and 8 
tons, 85 dec. of 1 mm., for 100-gram 
cans. 


Pigments: 
Belgium—S. A. Fi. Bourgeois (im- 
porter, exporter, manufacturer of paints 
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and pigments), 112a, rue de la Victoire, 
Brussels, wishes to purchase direct from 
American manufacturer fluorescent 
chalks. 





AGENCY 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Clothing and Accessories: 


Belgian Congo—A. S. Benatar (im- 
porter, wholesaler, sales agent), B. P. 
351, 119 avenue de I’Etoile, Elisabeth- 
ville, wishes to obtain agency for shoes. 

Union of South Africa—Levy & Lie- 
benstein (Pty.), Ltd. (manufacturer’s 
agent), 141 Longmarket St., P. O. Box 
3387, Cape Town, wishes to obtain 
agency from manufacturer only for 
ladies’ nylon hosiery, and men’s hose. 


Communication Equipment: 


India—W. J. Alcock & Co., Ltd. (im- 
porter), 7 Hastings St. Calcutta 1, 
wishes to obtain agency for telecom- 
munication equipment. 


Electrical Equipment and Appliances: 


India—W. J. Alcock & Co. Ltd. (im- 
porter), 7 Hastings St., Calcutta 1, 
wishes to obtain agency for electronic 
equipment, 

Mezico—Luis D. Martinez (manu- 
facturer’s agent), Bolivar 23, Desp. 317, 
Mexico, D. F., desires exclusive repre- 
sentation for household appliances and 
vacuum cleaners. Firm wishes to import 
for own account rather than as sales 
agent. 


Foodstuffs: 

Venezuela—Morris J. Bialick (agent), 
Apartado Postai No. 2388, Edificio La 
Francia. Esquina Las Monjas, Plaza 
Bolivar, Caracas, wishes to obtain 
agency for dried peas, wheat flour, fresh 
and dried fruits, 


Hospital Equipment: 

India—W. J. Alcock & Co., Ltd. (im- 
porter), 7 Hastings St. Calcutta 1, 
wishes to obtain agency for hospital 
and X-ray equipment. 


Instruments: 

India—W. J. Alcock & Co., Ltd. (im- 
porter), 7 Hastings St., Calcutta 1, 
wishes to obtain agency for scientific 
and electrical instruments. 

Leather Goods: 

Belgian Congo—A. S. Benatar (im- 
porter, wholesaler, sales agent), B. P. 
315, 119 avenue de |’Etoile, Elisabeth- 
ville, wishes to obtain agency for 
leather goods. 

Machinery: 

India—W. J. Alcock & Co., Ltd. (im- 
porter), 7 Hastings St., Calcutta 1, 
wishes to obtain agency for chemical 
plants. 

Mexico—Luis D. Martinez (manufac- 
turer’s agent), Bolivar 23, Desp. 317, 
Mexico, D. F., desires exclusive repre- 
sentation for industrial and agricultural 
machinery and equipment, particularly 


deep-well pumps. Firm wishes to im- 
port for own account rather than as 
sales agent. 


Office Equipment: 


Mexico—Luis D. Martinez (manufac- 
turer’s agent), Bolivar 23, Desp. 317, 
Mexico, D. F., desires exclusive repre- 
sentation for office machines, such as 
typewriters, calculating machines, and 
check protection devices. Firm wishes 
to import for own account rather than 
as sales agent, 


Plumbing Supplies: 


Venezuela—Morris J. Bialick (agent), 
Apartado Postal No. 2388, Edificio La 
Francia, Esquina Las Monjas, Plaza 
Bolivar, Caracas, wishes to obtain 
agency for bathroom sanitary fixtures 
and fittings. 


Radio and Television Sets: 


Mexico—Luis D. Martinez (manufac- 
turer’s agent), Bolivar 23, Desp. 317, 
Mexico, D. F., desires exclusive repre- 
sentation for radio and. television re- 
ceivers. Firm wishes to import for own 
account father than as sales agent. 


Services: 


Argentina—Publicidad Tan Ricardo 
de, Luca (advertising agency), 135 Es- 
mezalda, Buenos Aires, offers its ad- 
vertising services to U. S. _ firms 
interested in Argentina as a new 
market for their products. Firm states 
that it also has a market survey de- 
partment and is able to carry out pre- 


-liminary and subsequent studies on 


demand, merchandising, distribution, or 
any other subject relating to commerce 
and industry; and that it is in a position 
to provide statistical, trade, and com- 
mercial information. 

Current World Trade Directory Re- 
port being prepared. 

Textiles: 

Netherlands—M. Wijnberg (manu- 
facturer’s agent), 131 van Breestraat, 
Amsterdam, wishes to obtain agencies 





Japanese Visitor Studies 
U. S$. Canmaking 


Yoichi Uyeno, president of the 
Japan Efficiency Association and 
the Japan Science Council in To- 
kyo, is visiting the United States 
during February for the purpose 
of studying recent developments 
in the tin can manufacturing in- 
dustry. While here, he may also 
purchase machinery. 


Mr. Uyeno’s itinerary includes 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Ann Arbor, Cleve- 
land, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Wash- 
ington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
New York, and Boston. Correspond- 
ence may be addressed to him 
c/o Babson Institute, Park Manor, 
57 Babson Park, Boston, Mass. 











es 


from U. S. manufacturers for the 
newest synthetic fabrics, such as orlon 
and dacron, and novelty items for the 
fashion industry. 

Union of South Africa—Levy and 
Liebenstein (Pty.), Ltd. (manufactur. 
er’s agent), 141 Longmarket St., P. 0, 
Box 3387, Cape Town, wishes to obtain - 
agencies from manufacturers only for 
plain and printed cottons, sheetings, 


denims, plain and printed rayons, and 
nylon fabrics. 





FOREIGN 
VISITORS 











Belgium—Frans Jan Pepermans, rep- 
resenting Agence Maritime Luymoeyen 
& Co., S. A. (forwarding agent, ships’ 
agent, and broker), 39 Lange Nieuw- 
straat, Antwerp, is interested in agen. 
cies for regular lines and tramp vessels 
and in acting as forwarding agent. Was 
scheduled to arrive January 26, vig 
New York, for an indefinite period, 
Since no U. S. address was given, com- 
munications should be addressed to the 
visitor’s firm in Antwerp. 





NEW TRADE LISTS 
AVAILABLE 


The Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision recently has published the 
following trade lists of which 
mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained by firms domiciled in the 
United States from this Division 
and from Department of Commerce 
Field Offices. 

Most of these lists are now 

refaced by a brief review of 
asic trade and industry data 
collected in the course of compil- 
ing each list. Brief extracts from 
these data follow each title for 
which such data are available. 

Air Conditioning and Refrigeration 
Equipment Importers and Dealers—Alk- 
geria—Licenses for imports of equip- 
ment from the dollar zone are difficult 
to obtain when similar French equip- 
ment is available; however, some U. §, 
equipment is being imported with ‘“‘com- 
pensation” dollars. In 1952 Algerian 
imports were valued at approximately 
$315,000 for air-conditioning equipment 
and $4,000,000 for refrigeration equip- 
ment. Percentage of imports of refrig- 
eration equipment was 1 percent and 
air-conditioning equipment 16 percent 
from the United States. 

Architects, Builders, Contractors, and 
Engineers—Syria—Bricks, cement, lime, 
clay and cement pipes and tiles are not 
imported. Other construction materials 
such as iron pipes and bars, structural 
shapes, door and window fittings, lum- 
ber, and paints are imported. “Built- 











in” air-conditioning equipment is not_ 


yet used. 


Boot and Shoe Manufacturers—Aus- 
tralia—Boot and shoe imports are neg- 
ligible. Most boots and shoes made ii 
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Australia are of leather, of which there 
is an exportable surplus. 


Chemical Importers and Dealers— 
Ceylon—In the first 10 months of 1953, 
Ceylon imported chemicals, drugs, dyes, 
and colors to the value of 26 million 
rupees. Some of the principal chemicals 
jmported were acids, camphor, caustic 
soda, insecticides, fungicides, and sulfur, 


Chemical Importers and Dealers— 
Honduras—Nearly 100 percent of indus- 
trial and synthetic organic chemical 
needs are imported. Almost 60 percent 
of chemical imports are from the United 
States. Imports from European coun- 
tries, of secondary importance, are 
chiefly from Belgium, Great Britain, 
Germany, the Netherlands, and France, 

Chemical Importers and Dealers~— 
Switzerland—Germany is the main sup- 
plier of chemicals, followed by the 
United States, France, Italy, and the 
Netherlands. Certain specialties, such 
as sulfur and antibiotics are imported 
mainly from the United States. Import 
of chemicals is free, with the exception 
of sulfur, for which a permit is neces- 
sary. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers— 
Venezuela—V arious pharmaceutical 
laboratories established in the past few 
years depend on American and Euro- 
pean raw materials. At present 60 to 70 
percent of the chemicals and other raw 
materials required by these industries 
are obtained from the United States, 

Confectionery Importers, Dealers, and 
Manufacturers—Portugal—Imports of 
confectionery in general are subject to 
heavy import duties and strict import 
control screening to protect the domes- 
tic industry and conserve foreign, espe- 
cially U. S. dollar, exchange. The com- 
paratively few items of confectionery 
imported from the United States are 
authorized only under compensation 
agreements, i.e., in barter for certain 
specified Portuguese products. 

Cotton Ginneries—Pakistan—Out of a 
total of more than 500 cotton ginneries, 
at least 250 possess 20 or more roller 
gins, The annual cotton crop is esti- 
mated at 1.7 million bales of which 
about 85 percent is exported. Cotton 
ginning generally is considered the 
country’s most important processing 
industry. 

Ginning machinery and parts have 
been imported in the past from the 
United Kingdom, the United States, and 
Germany. Imports of spare parts are 
permitted. The Government’s policy is 
to grant licenses to end-users rather 
than to importers or stockists of ginning 
Machinery parts. Licenses to import 

the United States are granted 
only if the machinery items to be im- 
ported are unobtainable from nondollar 
areas, 

Dairy Industry—Cuba. 

Dairy Industry—Honduras—Honduras 
traditionally imports 100 percent of the 
dried, evaporated, and condensed milk 
used. Importation of casein, dried, evap- 
orated, and condensed milk, and butter 
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during the fiscal year 1952-53 was as 
follows: 
(Value in lempiras; 1 lempira=US$0.50) 


1952-53 
Evaporated and condensed milk: 


United States oon... .cccccccgssesscccceserscscssecceee 185,775 
Denmark, Netherlands, Canada............ 70,343 
Powdered milk, lactogeno, etc.: 
op Ue ” ” “Sees hr Se -. 639,602 
Denmark, Belgium, Netherlands, 
Ra Se aa ne eR 51,884 


Dairy Industry—Venezuela—The dairy 
herds number about 200,000 milk cows, 
yielding approximately 600,000 liters 
daily. Pasteurized milk in cartons re- 
tails at US$0.30 per quart. The Govern- 
ment pays part of the transportation 
charges on registered purebred animals 
bought abroad to improve herds. There 
is an excess of fluid milk over consumer 
demand as imported milk powder con- 
verts to fluid milk at about US$0.16 per 
quart. Preserved milk imports, chiefly 
powdered whole milk, are about 33,000 
metric tons annually. Local production 
of powdered whole milk is about 2,500 
metric tons. 


Two new ultramodern plants for pow- 
dered milk are under construction, The 
most modern types of machinery and 
installations for these two plants are 
reported to have been acquired in the 
United States. 


Department Stores—Western Germany 
and Berlin—A much smaller percentage 
of total sales in consumer goods is 
handled by department stores and mail 
order houses in Western Germany than 
in the United States. Many German con- 
sumers prefer to buy in specialized 
shops, owned by a single person or a 
family. 

Licenses for imports from the dollar 
area are contingent upon the availabil- 
ity of dollar exchange. At present im- 
ports may be made only against releases 
of free dollars for specific commodities. 
Most of the enterprises listed sell the 
same variety of items as do department 
stores in the United States, but nor- 
mally only in the medium and lower- 
priced classes. All firms in this list are 
considered to be potential direct import- 
ers of consumer goods, provided con- 
sumer interest and allocation of foreign 
exchange make imports feasible. 

Electric Supply and Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—Iran—Ig the Im- 
port Quota List of the Iranian year 
1332, electrical supplies and equipment 
are classified as goods in Category II, 
semiessential. At present there is no 
restriction on the amount permitted for 
import, with the exception of ceramic 
and glass insulators for telephonic and 
telegraphic communications, which are 
prohibited. 

Ginseng Importers and Dealers—Ma- 
laya—Ginseng, widely used as a medi- 
cinal herb by Malayan Chinese, was 
formerly imported chiefly from Korea, 
but is now imported from Hong Kong, 
Indonesia, and the United States. Korean 
ginseng is expected to reenter the mar- 
ket when it again becomes available. 
Ginseng can be imported from. dollar 
areas under license issued on the recom- 
mendations of the Director of Medical 
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Purchases for Norway 
Authorized by FOA 


An allotment of $2,100,000 has 
been made by the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration for the pur- 
chase of surplus U. S, agricultural 

. commodities for Norway ~under 
the provisions of section 550 of 
the Mutual Security Act of 1953. 

Commodities to be purchased 
for Norway will include soybeans, 
for which a $925,000 authorization 
has been issued, and other surplus 
agricultural products. 

Under section 550, FOA is au- 
thorized to finance between $100 
million and $250 million worth of 
surplus U. S. farm commodities, 
These are sold fo. local currency 
and the proceeds of such sales may 
be used by the United States Gov- 
ernment for any of several pur- 
poses specified by section 550. 

In this case, the proceeds will 
be used for offshore procurement 
of military equipment and sup- 
plies. 

With this allotment, a total of 
$74,350,000 has been been made 
available for purchase of surplus 
commodities under section 550 for 
sale to the United Kingdom, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, and 
Norway. 











Services. The medical officer’s approval 
must be further sanctioned by Exchange 
Control. Should direct importation be 


prohibited for exchange reasons, ginseng 
can be imported via Hong Kong pro- 
vided the Singapore importer makes 
payment through his bank to Hong 
Kong in a sterling-area currency. 


Hide and Skin Importers, Dealers, 
and Exporters—Australia—Since the be- 
ginning of World War II, bovine hides, 
including calfskins, have been acquired 
by the Australian Hide and Leather 
Industries Board. The hides and skins 
desired to be exported must be pur- 
chased after board acquisition. Few are 
exported to the United States. Licenses 
for imports of raw fur skins are now 
issued only for payment in soft currency. 
Hard-currency merchandise can be ob- 
tained via London. The types of raw 
fur skins imported at present are re- 
ported to be about 50 percent Russian 
in origin, 25 percent Canadian and 
United States, and 25 percent other 
countries. 

Exports of raw fur skins are subject 
to licensing, and in addition, some re- 
stricted goods, such as kangaroo and 
opossum skins, are subject to special 
permits. Exports are of rabbitskins, fox- 
skins, opossum skins, kangaroo skins, 
wallaby skins, and sheepskins, furred 
skins going chiefly to the United States. 

Jewelry Importers and Dealers— 
Switzerland—The manufacture of jewel- 
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Private Commercial Bank 
Opens in Turkey 


A new private banking institu- 
tion, known as Turk Express 
Bank, reportedly has been opened 
in Turkey. The bank is primarily 
a commercial bank with emphasis 
on import-export trade, but it is 
also interested in industrial de- 
velopment projects, according to 
the general manager. 

The general directorate of ‘Turk 
Express is located in Cinar Han, 
Galata, Istanbul. The bank’s cor- 
respondent in the United States 
is the Irving Trust Co, New 
York City. 
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ry is on a high level, especially for 
expensive jewelry. Main jewelry imports 
are from Germany, France, the United 
States and Japan. Imitation jewelry is 
imported from Germany, the United 
States, France, and Austria. Relatively 
few alarm clocks are imported, mostly 
from Germany, the United States, and 
France. Precious and semiprecious 
stones are all imported. Domestic de- 
mand for goldware and silverware has 
decreased. 


Machinery Importers and Distributors 
—Morocco—French Zone imports of in- 
dustrial machinery and equipment have 
slackened. Although imports from the 
United States have remained fairly im- 
portant, they probably will be affected 
by the downward trend. 


The import value of industrial ma- 
chinery and equipment from the United 
States, not including imports of ma- 
chinery spare parts, amounted in 1952 
to 1,587,339,000 francs (approximately 
$4,535,000). The market for agricultural 
machinery and equipment, including ir- 
rigation and light farm equipment, is 
likely to remain fairly important. The 
import value of agricultural machinery 
and equipment from the United States 
amounted in 1952 to 1,199,976,000 francs 
(approximately $3,428,000). 

The Spanish Zone maintains import 
and exchange restrictions, and importers 
in general are obliged to earn the req- 
uisite foreign exchange by means of 
their own exports. There is very little 
industrial development. Only one large- 
scale farming project exists. Certain 
industrialists import directly much of 
their merchandise. 

The Tangier International Zone has 
little industrial development and none 
of the firms in the list are exclusive 
machinery importers. No regulations 
preclude or restrict the machinery im- 
portation. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Im- 
porters and Dealers—Western Germany 
and Berlin—Western Germany is an 
important producer of pharmaceuticals 
and cosmetics, and a major exporter 
and importer of the former. Major sup- 
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pliers of pharmaceuticals in 1952 were 
Switzerland and the United States, 
which together accounted for 60 per- 
cent of the total, followed by France, 
the United Kingdom, and the Nether- 
lands. 

Principal imports from the United 
States are vitamins and medicinal prep- 
arations. Licenses for imports from the 
dollar area are contingent upon the 
availability of dollar exchange. 


Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Im- 
porters and Dealérs—Greece—Greece is 
a small producer of medicinal and toilet 
preparations. An increasing number of 
foreign firms are manufacturing or 
packaging their products in Greek labo- 
ratories under license. Medicinal and 
toilet preparations may be imported 
free of quantitative and qualitative re- 
strictions from all EPU countries, non- 
EPU clearing agreement countries, and 
from the United States and Canada. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation 
Manufacturers—Nicaragua—The medi- 
cinal industry is in its formative stage. 
There is no local production or manu- 
facture of drug or chemical raw mate- 
rials. Materials used in the manufac- 
ture of patent or proprietary medicines, 
vitamin compounds, hormonal or glan- 
dular derivative preparations must be 
imported. The preparation of medicinal 
and toilet goods is a processing industry, 
using imported raw materials. 


Motion Picture Industry—Netherlands 
West Indies—There is no production of 
motion pictures or manufacture of films. 
Motion pictures exhibited from the 
United States are estimated at 75 per- 
cent. An exchange control permit is 
necessary for-—imports from the dollar 
areas and/or for payment in dollars. 
Permits generally are freely granted. 

Motion Picture Industry—Trinidad, 
B.W.1.—There are no manufacturers of 
motion-picture apparatus and raw films, 
nor motion-picture producers. The im- 
porters, dealers, distributors, and ex- 
changes of motion-picture film and ap- 
paratus consist principally of the local 
representatives of foreign (mainly Amer- 
ican) motion-picture companies. In 1952, 
this Colony imported BWI1$207,000 
worth of photographic and cinemato- 
graphic supplies, and only BWI$900 
worth of exposed cinematographic films. 
(BWI$1=approximately US$1.) 

Musical Instrument Importers and 
Dealers—Cuba. 

Nonmetallic Mineral Importers and 
Dealers—Western Germany—The trade 
in nonmetallic minerals is an important 
branch of the stones and earths indus- 
try. The heavy industrial concentrations 
of the Ruhr and adjacent areas consume 
large quantities of nonmetallic minerals. 
The~ porcelain industry, centered in 
Bavaria, also is a large consumer. Im- 
ports of nonmetallic minerals from the 
United States are small with the excep- 
tion of sulfur, of which the United 
States is one of the principal suppliers. 

Office Supply and Equipment Import- 
ers and Dealers—Luxembourg—Office 
supplies and equipment sold are im- 
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ported since there is no local produc. 
tion, The sale of U. S.-made articles 
encounters considerable difficulties ag q 
result of the small market—300,000 in. 
habitants—and the considerable distance 
between the U. S. producer and the 
local consumers, Most U. S.-made prod. 
ucts are imported by Belgian importerg 
representing the VU. S. firms for the 
Belgo-Luxembourg Economic Union, 

Paper and Stationery Importers and 
Dealers—Union of South Africa. 

Seed and Bulb Importers, Dealers, 
Growers, and Exporters—Ceylon—Seedg 
imported for agricultural or horicultura] 
purposes are admitted duty free, ir. 
respective of the source. In the first 19 
months of 1953, 5,100 lbs. of agricul 
tural and horticultural seeds were im- 
ported, valued at 19,242 rupees. The 
United States supplied 187 lbs. valued 
at 599 rupees. 

Seed and Bulb Importers, Dealers, 
Growers, and Exporters—El Salvador— 
Seed and bulb production more or less 
meets domestic needs. The majority of 
seeds and bulbs sold in the market are 
either imported occasionally or produced 
by small growers in the interior of the 
country in very small quantities. Ses- 
ame seed was exported in 1952, mainly 
to the United States and Venezuela in 
the amount of 2,748 tons valued at 
US$660,723. 

Tea Exporters—Hong Kong—There 
are no coffee, tea, or cocoa growers in 
Hong Kong. Coffee is imported chiefly 
from the United States and Indonesia, 
cocoa from Ceylon and Netherlands, 
and tea from China and Taiwan (For- 
mosa). Tea is reexported mainly to 
African countries, the United Kingdom, 
Malaya, and the United States after 
repacking and blending in Hong Kong, 
Coffee is shipped to the Philippines and 
Malaya. 

Tea and Cocoa Exporters—Ceylon— 
Ceylon exported 278.8 million pounds of 
black tea valued at 682.9 million rupees 
during the 10 months ended October 
1953. The United States was the third 
largest purchaser with 29.8 million 
pounds valued at 72.6 million rupees. 
During January-October 1953, 42,140 
ewt. of cocoa were exported valued at 
7.3 million rupees. The United States 
purchased 300 cwt. valued at 47,000 
rupees. Coffee is not grown in Ceylon 
on a commercial scale. 

Textile Industry—Pakistan—The tex- 
tile industry, especially the cotton-tex- 
tile sector, is one of Pakistan’s most 
rapidly growing industries. The mills 
produce mostly fine, medium, and coarsé 
gray and nongray cloths, medium 
bleached and colored claths. Traditional 


suppliers of textile machinery and com-. 


ponent parts in previous years have 
been the United Kingdom, Japan, and 
the United States. 

The difficulty of obtaining import I- 
censes valid for the dollar area and the 
comparative competitive costs of Japa- 
nese machinery precludes to some eX- 
tent textile-machinery imports from the 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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Randall Commission Recommends 
Policy Changes 


The report of the Commission on Foreign Economic Policy, sub- 
mitted to the President and the Congress on January 23, recommends 
a series of actions in the broad field of U. S. foreign policy and adminis- 


tration. 


The Commission’s views, findings, and recommendations are covered 


in the report under the following 11 
headings: 

The Postwar Dollar Problem, For- 
eign Aid and Technical Assistance, 
Progress and Responsibility, U. S. For- 
eign Investment, Problems of Agricul- 
ture and Raw Materials, U. S. Depend- 
ence on Imported Materials, Tariffs 
and Trade Policy, Adjustment to In- 
creased Imports, Labor Standards in 





wee wew 


This is the second and concluding 
installment of a summary of the report 
of the Commission on Foreign Economic 
Policy, headed by Clarence R. Randall. 

The first installment of the summary 
was published in Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, February 1, 1954. 
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International Competition, Related 
Problems of Trade Adjustment (East- 
West Trade, Merchant Marine, and 
Tourism), and Currency Convertibility. 
The report also carries the individual 
concurring or dissenting positions, ex- 
cept that of Representatives Daniel A. 
Reed and Richard M. Simpson, which 
was submitted later as a separate docu- 
ment. 


The full text of the basic report is 
obtainable from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., and from 
U.S. Department of Commerce Field 
Offices at 35 cents a copy. The com- 
plete text of the minority report filed 
by Representatives Reed and Simpson 
is available from the same agencies at 
15 cents a copy. 

The first installment of a two-part 
summary of the Commission’s findings 
and recommendations was published in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, February 
1, 1954. That installment presented a 
general account of the Commission’s 
approach to its problems, the scope of 
its report, and a summary of the gen- 
eral and individual positions on the 
subject of “Tariffs and Trade Policy,” 
including “Adjustment to Increased 
Imports,” and “Labor Standards in In- 
ternational Competition.” 

The second installment, presented 
here, summarizes the general positions 
@f the report on the remaining subjects, 
together with the individual concurring 
& dissenting positions on each topic. 
As in the preceding installment, the 
Positions taken by Representatives Reed 
and Simpson in their minority report 
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are indicated under the appropriate 
findings. 


Foreign Aid 


No recommendation is made with re- 
spect to military aid, since that ques- 
tion is “not within the province of 
this Commission.” The Commission ob- 
serves, however, that such aid should 
be carefully scrutinized “in order to 
minimize the burden being borne by 
the American people.” It further urges 
that, in granting military aid, “due con- 
sideration should be given to the eco- 
nomic problems which result” for the 
aid-receiving countries. 


General Position—The Commission 
recommends that economic aid on a 
grant basis should be terminated as 
soon as possible. 


For the military purpose of offshore 
procurement to be served effectively, 
the Commission recommends that con- 
tracts for the production of military 
equipment be placed abroad on the 
basis of the considerations of cost, 
availability, and quality of the items 
purchased that govern effective pro- 
curement policy at home, or on broad 
strategic judgments concerning the 
character and location of the military 
production base on which the success 
of the joint defense effort depends. The 
offshore procurement program should 
not be used as a form of general eco- 
nomic aid. 

The Commission recommends further 
that where support is needed to main- 
tain military forces or to conduct mili- 
tary operations connected with our own 
security beyond the economic capacity 
of a country to sustain, grants should 
be made, not loans. 

In other cases where substantial eco- 
nomic aid is necessary in the interest of 
the United States but cannot be ob- 
tained from private or international 
sources, loans should be made, not 
grants. 

Individual Positions—Senators George 
and Byrd agree that grants of economic 
aid should be terminated as soon as 
possible, but believe that the recom- 
mendations which follow are inconsist- 
ent with that general position, They 
fear that these offer loopholes for the 
indefinite continuation of foreign eco- 
nomic aid, which they do not regard 
as a sound alternative to trade for 
maintaining balance in international ac- 
counts, 


, 


Representative Battle also dissents. 
from the last two recommendations. . 

Mr. McDonald regards the indicated 
concept of national interest as “too 
narrow.” He does not agree with the 
hard and fast distinction between “mil- 
itary” and “économic” aid. It might be 
“desirable from time to time to make 
exceptions in certain important ¢ases, 
particularly where economic assistance 
might contribute to political stability.” 

Senator Millikin is “in full agree- 
ment with the proposition that eco- 
nomic aid should be terminated,” but 
declares that “the distinctions in the 
report as to when we should grant aid, 
or, in the alternative, to make loans, 
are not clear.” He stresses that “we 
must keep ourselves free in all direc- 
tions, at all times, to do whatever may 
be necessary in particular cases to pro- 
mote our domestic and international se- 
curity.” 

Representatives Reed and Simpson 
concur in the opening position regard- 
ing foreign aid, are “skeptical” with 
reference to the proposal regarding off- 
shore procurements, but are in full ac- 
cord with the last two recommenda- 
tions. 


Technical Assistance 


General Position—The Commission 
recommends that within the limits im- 
posed by Congressional appropriations, 
the need for selecting only sound proj- 
ects, the availability of trained techni- 
cians, and good: administrations, the 
technical cooperation program be 
pressed forward vigorously. It need not 
and should not become a “big money” 
program and should not involve capital 
investments, 

The Commission also recommends 
that the United States continue its 
support of the United Nations Expanded 
Technical Assistance Program and the 
program of the Organization of Amer- 
ican States, through which the technical 
skills of many countries can be better 
mobilized and some dependent area and 
regional problems can be more effec- 
tively approached than through bilateral 
programs, 

Individual Positions—Mr. McDonald 
regards the general recommendations on 
technical assistance to underdeveloped 
countries as too weak and negative. He 
believes that “the accomplishments 
under it have been so promising that we 
should do all that we can to strengthen 
it, including making available more 
adequate appropriations to extend its 
usefulness,” 

Senator Millikin declares that “Point 
IV assistance has not realized some of 
its great constructive possibilities.” He 
urges that “these programs should be 
kept simple, realizable within a reason- 














able period of time. They should be of a 
nature acceptable to the intended 
beneficiaries. They should be modest in 
cost.” He also stresses that “when 
properly pursued there is more to the 
program than strictly economic aspects.” 

Representatives Reed and Simpson 
heartily approve the recommendation 
that “all foreign economic aid on a 
grant basis should be terminated as 
soon as possible, even in this limited 
field of underdeveloped areas.” 


U. S. Foreign Investment 


The Commission prefaces its recom- 
mendations in the field of U. S. foreign 
investment by stressing that ‘“‘no subject 
could be more urgent than an examina- 
tion of the problems having to do with 
the flow of investment capital to those 
areas in the free world where it is most 
needed.” 

While the Commission is of the view 
that “many of the deterrents (to invest- 
ment) can be overcome only gradually,” 
and that the improvement of the invest- 
ment “climate” rests mainly with the 
foreign countries, it concludes that 
“there are various types of action which 
the U. S. Government can take to en- 
courage the flow of private investment 
abroad.” 

General Position—“The Government 
can and should give full diplomatic sup- 
port to the acceptance and understand- 
ing abroad of the principles underlying 
the creation of a climate conducive to 
private foreign investment. 


“The U. S. Government should con- 
tinue to use the treaty approach to 
establish commor rules on the fair 
treatment of foreign investment. 


“U. S. antitrust policies should be 
restated in a manner which would clear- 
ly acknowledge the right of each coun- 
try to regulate trade within its own 
borders. At the same time it should be 
made clear that foreign laws or estab- 
lished business practices which encour- 
age restrictive price, production, or 
marketing arrangements will limit the 
willingness of U. S. businessmen to 
invest abroad and will reduce the bene- 
fits of investment from abroad to the 
economies of the host countries. 


“The U. S. Government should make 
clear that primary reliance must be 
placed on private investment to under- 
take the job of assisting in economic 
development abroad. It should point out 
that U. S. resources for public loans are 
limited and inadequate in relation to 
total investment needs, and that public 
lending or other forms of public financ- 
ing will not be a substitute for private 
investment. 

“The Commission recommends that 
there be a reduction in the corporate 
tax rate by at least 14 percentage points 
on income from investment abroad. 

“The Commission recommends that 
the Congress seek to provide to indi- 
viduals who invest abroad—by means 
of a rate reduction, a foreign tax credit, 
or some other device—preferential tax 
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treatment comparable to that already 
recommended for corporate investors. 

“The Commission recommends that 
the Congress remove several restrictions 
which now prevent a person who invests 
abroad from offsetting in full against 
his domestic tax the appropriate foreign 
taxes. 

“In the view of the Commission, U. S. 
tax law should not penalize investors 
for adopting the form of organization 
dictated by local laws or business con- 
ditions abroad. In order to reduce the 
possibility of such penalties the Com- 
mission recommends that a U. S. cor- 
poration be allowed the option of treat- 
ing any direct foreign investment either 
as a branch or a subsidiary for U. S. 
tax purposes, regardless of which of the 
two forms of organization is actually 
chosen for operations aboard. The choice 
of treatment for tax purposes should 
be binding, however, until for good 
cause the U. S, Treasury allows a 
change. 

“The Commission therefore recom- 
mends that the program of guaranties 
against expropriation or inconvertibility 
of exchange be given a further period of 
trial and that during this period 
guaranty coverage on a discretionary 
basis be authorized for the risks of war, 
revolution, and insurrection on new 
investments abroad. 


“While it is believed that the Export- 
Import Bank should continue to make 
loans which are in the special interests 
of the United States, the bank should 
not use its own funds for loans which 
do not meet reasonable standards of 
bankability.” 

Individual Positions—Mr. McDonald 
presents a separate opinion, concurring 
in the general principle that “the special 
concessions to foreign investors called 
for herein are in the national interest 
of the United States,” but urges that 
“we should admit with more forthright- 
ness that there may be cases where 
public foreign investment is amply 
justified.” He warns that “foreign in- 
vestment, at best, is a relatively short- 
term solution to the problem of dollar 
imbalance,” adding that “foreign invest- 
ment has the virtue of giving us 
additional time in which to make the 
inevitable accommodation to increased 
commodity imports.” 

Senator Millikin reserves opinion on 
“any particular tax recommendations of 
the kinds suggested,” pending the testi- 
mony of governmental experts and 
especially qualified witnesses. He is 
“opposed to the extension of govern- 
mental guarantees, or insurance to 
American investments abroad against 
expropriation or inconvertibility of ex- 
change. The subject deserves 
additional consideration.” 

Senators Hickenlooper, George, and 
Byrd also dissent from the recom- 
mendation for Government guaranty of 
private investments abroad, as do 
Representatives Reed .and Simpson. 

Otherwise, Representatives Reed and 


Simpson declare themselves as gene 


in accord with the recommendations jg” 


this area, but add certain observations, 
They believe that the first consideration 
“is to return international finance to 
private channels. This would 
require proper protection by treaty op 
otherwise, at least for a reasonable 
length of time, against confiscation 


without just compensation.” They” 
believe that this would “encourage 4” 


sufficiently adequate flow of capital 
abroad to offset centinuing export 
balances on the part of the United 
States for a period of a decade or more, 
During such a period it may be possible 
to regain multilateral convertibility 
of currencies on a gold-standard basig 
return to the traditional triangular 
trade . . . and adjust the political ang 
ideological! differences which now 
prevail between the East and the West,” 


Representatives Reed and Simpson 
agree that “consideration should “be 
given to modifications in taxation as 
incentive for foreign investment,” 
that this is one of the matters that 
should revert to Congress for its study 
and decision. They “approve the return 
to and expansion of the role of the 
Export-Import Bank with respect to 
governmental financing of foreign eco 
nomic development and industrial proj 
ects, . . 
primary industry, such as transportation 
and power.” They “propose that the 
United States could further stimulate 
foreign investments by exempting for- 
eign governments from registration with 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
of their securities offered to American 
investors, putting them on the same 
basis as our own States.” 


Problems of Agriculture 


General Position—‘“In the opinion of 
the Commission, it is necessary to 
harmonize our agricultural and foreign 
economic policies without sacrificing the 
sound objectives of either. 

“The Commission believes that 4 
dynamic foreign economic policy as it 
relates to agriculture cannot be built 


out of a maze of restrictive devices 


such as inflexible price-support programs 
which result in fixed prices, open oF 
concealed export subsidies, import 
quotas at home and abroad, excessive 
use of tariffs here and abroad, exchange 
restrictions, and State trading. If we 
are to have a foreign economic policy 
which will make its best contribution 
to the strengthening of our long-term 
development of foreign markets for 


farmers, we must move as rapidly \as. 


feasible toward the elimination of such 


devices as a part of, or supplement 9, 


our own agricultural policy. 

“In the application of import restrit- 
tions on farm products, the level of 
those restrictions should be set with full 
regard for the effects on oversea buying 
power and the possibility that such 
restrictions may lead to retaliation and 
may be self-defeating. 

“The Commission recommends that 
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during the life of the 1953 International 
Wheat Agreement its operation be kept 
ynder critical review, that efforts be 
made to make the organization con- 
tribute its maximum to solving pressing 

lems, and that its termination in 
1956 be given consideration.” 

Individual Positions—Senator Hick- 
enlooper desires to make it clear that 
it is not intended to recommend the 
elimination of Government farm price 

rts. “A sound price-support pro- 
gram,” he declares, “most surely should 
take into account the farmers’ interest 
in maintaining large export outlets and 
in balancing trade at a high level on a 
basis that is mutually advantageous to 
the United States and the countries with 
whom we trade.” 

Representative Cooper urges that 
“our. domestic agricultural programs 
should not be subordinated to foreign- 
trade policy without full and careful 
consideration, with proper emphasis 
being given to our domestic farm 
economy and its impact on our overall 
national economy.” 

Representative Battle also dissents 
from the recommendations on _ this 
subject. 

Mr. McDonald warns against aban- 
doning domestic price-support programs 
and international commodity agreements 
without offering an alternative program. 


Senator Millikin urges that “we must 
first of all safeguard our agriculture at 
home and the doing of this requires 
alert attention to any adverse effects 
abroad. We should try to avoid such 
adverse effegts by measures always 
short of jeopardizing a sound agricul- 
tural position at home. The decision 
having been made, our foreign policies 
should be shaped to accommodate the 
result.” 


Representatives Reed and Simpson 
take the position that, in view of the 
fact that the President has just forward- 
ed a special message to Congress on 
the subject of farm policy, “the matter 
should revert to Congress for its study 
and decision.” 


Instability of Raw Materials Prices 


General Position—‘The Commission 
does not believe that extensive resort 
to commodity agreements will solve the 
problem of price instability; and it 
believes that such agreements intro- 
duce rigidities and restraints that im- 
pair the elasticity of economic adjust- 
ment and the freedom of individual 
initiative, which are fundamental to 
economic progress. 

“The Commission finds the same 
objections to the proposals for unilateral 
buffer stocks action by the United 
States to stabilize world prices of raw 
Materials and foodstuffs. 

“The Commission believes that the 
constructive contributions that the U. S. 
Government can make toward greater 
stability of world prices are: 

® “Measures tending to relax or re- 
move impediments to U. S. foreign trade 
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and to encourage other countries to 
move in the same direction. 


e “A policy of encouragement of di- 
versification of the economies of the 
countries now excessively dependent 
upon a small number of products, and 
of encouragement of the governments 
of those countries to pursue policies 
likely to attract foreign investors to 
participate in the works of diversifi- 
cation, 


e@ “Avoidance of actions incidental to 
our own commodity control and stock- 
pile programs that would have avoid- 
ably disruptive effects upon world 
prices. 


e “Continued consultation and co- 
operation with other nations to improve 
knowledge of world supply and demand 
for materials and foodstuffs, and to ex- 
plore possible means of lessening in- 
stability. 

@ “Policies which will temper the 
fluctuations of our domestic economy, 
which exert great influence upon the 
course of world prices.” 

Individual Positions—Mr. Whitney 
recognizes their inherent dangers but 
believes “that agreements which em- 
body flexible price policies and which 
take into account the long-term trends 
in world demand and supply may pro- 
vides a means of protecting both pro- 
ducers and consumers from drastic 
movements in prices.” 


Mr. McDonald believes that the ma- 
jority position on this subject over- 
simplifies the problems, and urges that 
in many countries there is a close rela- 
tion between economic stability and 
political stability. His positive sugges- 
tion is similar to that of Mr. Whitney. 

Senator George believes that the gen- 
eral position is too restrictive and “that 
it should point the way in the direction 
of a constructive solution of our farm 
problem.” Representative Battle concurs 
in Senator George’s statement. 


Senator Millikin dissents from the 
general position on this subject. (See 
his comment on next topic.) 

Representatives Reed and Simpson 
declare that “with respect to national 
commodity control schemes and inter- 
national commodity agreements (involv- 
ing export and import quotas, minimum 
prices, reserve and buffer stocks, and 
production controls or similar devices), 
we are opposed not only to extensive 
resort to their use, as the majority 
recommends, but we are against their 
revival or continuation in any form: 
They are cartel devices contrary to a 
free economy and likely to develop into 
forms of State production and trading.” 

Representatives Reed and Simpson 
approve the majority’s suggestions that 
the United States encourage diversifica- 
tion of the economies of the countries 
that now depend upon a narrow base of 
production, largely of raw materials; 
and pursue policies that will temper the 
fluctuations of our economy and their 
effects upon those of other nations. 


U. S. Need for Imported Raw Materiais 
General Position—“The Commission 
believes that the most effective con- 
tribution which the U., S. Government 
can make to the development of the 
foreign sources of raw materials in 
which we and the free nations generally 
are deficient, is to follow policies favor- 
able toward private investment abroad 
(as recommended earlier in this report), 
and to advocate among nations adher- 
ence to principles and practices hospi- 
table to foreign investors and conducive 
to thrift and investment by their own 
nationals. ; 


“One principle in particular must be 
stressed: Investors in the development 
of sources of needed materials must 
assured against frustration of their ven- 
tures by unpredictable or capricious 
levies on export or production ‘by the 
countries of origin. Also our tariff policy 
toward the needed materials should be 
such as to offer them reasonably easy 
access to the U. S. market.” 

The Commission recommends that 
“tariffs or other import restrictions on 
raw materials should be determined on 
economic grounds. Upon a finding by the 
Executive that it is necessary on solely 
military grounds to assure a strictly 
domestic source of supply, the Commis- 
sion recommends that the purpose 
should be accomplished by other means, 
the cost of which should be borne in 
the defense budget.” 

Individual Positions—Senator Bush 
and Representative Vorys believe there 
should be “definite recommendations on 
the security considerations involved in 
defense production facilities, as well as 
in the supply of raw materials. Indus- 
tries vital to our defense should be 
maintained at reserve strength levels,” 
and there may be cases where meas- 
ures other than import restrictions 
“would be more effective for the in- 
dustry concerned, and better for our 
economy.” 

Mr. Fleming agrees with Messrs. Bush 
and Vorys, but would add that “deter- 
minations of justification for special 
assistance to production facilities on 
grounds of defense necessity ... should 
be made at a very high level,” and that 
“direct means, such as placement of 
minations of justification for special 
availability, ordinarily would be prefer- 
able to special tariff protection.” 

Senator Hickenlooper disassociates 
himself. from the above general posi- 
tion on the ground of possibly harmful 
implications for established segments of 
our economy. 

Senator Millikin is of the opinion that 
“the recommendations on this subject, 
without more, if put into effect, would 
dangerously increase our dependence on 
foreign services for needed strategic and 
critical war materials.” He urges that 
“the development of self-sufficiency, or 
the nearest.practical approach thereto, 
so far as strategic and critical materials 
are concerned, is of first importance, 
and that the recognition of the fact 
should be ingrained as a matter of 
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steady Government policy and conform- 
ing action.” 

Representatives Reed and Simpson 
recognize the importance of foreign raw 
materials having “easy access” to this 
country, but are concerned that do- 
mestic sources are “not permitted to die 
even though their costs may be com- 
paratively high.” They “do not purport 
to have the answer to the problem, but 
recommend that special studies, com- 
modity by commodity, be made by an 
appropriate agency chosen by Con- 
East-West Trade 


General Position—‘“First, the present 
ban on exports by the United States to 
communist China and North Korea and 
our efforts to secure similar action by 
others must continue until the present 
threats to our security and that of other 
free nations in those areas have been 
removed. 


“Secondly, our present efforts to pre- 
vent exports to the European Soviet 
bloc that might contribute to its mili- 
tary strength must continue until gen- 
uine peace is assured. 

“The Commission therefore recom- 
mends that, so far as it can be done 
without jeopardizing military security, 
and subject to the embargo on commu- 
nist China and North Korea, the United 
States acquiesce in more trade in peace- 
ful goods between Western Europe and 
the Soviet bloc.” 


Individual Positions—Messrs. Parker 
and Whitney, Senator Bush, and Repre- 
sentatives Vorys and Battle presented a 
concurring statement, stressing that “in 
a cold war, we do not wish to strength- 
en potential enemies. On the other hand, 
a complete embargo on East-West trade 
would weaken our side, or create a 
heavier burden on the United States.” 

Senators Byrd and George urge that 
the sale of Russian gold, and its subse- 
quent receipt by the United States, 
should be carefully studied by the 


Treasury “to ascertain whether such 
sales are indirectly fostering illicit 
trade.” 


Mr. McDonald dissents, urging that 
“it is unwise for the United States to 
frown upon trade between Western 
Europe and the countries in the Soviet 
bloc while, at the same time, failing to 
take adequate steps to facilitate in- 
creased trade between Western Europe 
and the United States.” He urges that 
the United States must take bold action 
to stimulate trade with Western Europe, 
involving a truly effective lowering of 
import barriers. 

Senator Hickenlooper dissents from 
the general position on this subject. 


Senator Millikin declares that he can- 
not go along with the above general rec- 
ommendation until he is “more fully 
satisfied that in making such exchanges 
we are not strengthening potential ag- 
gressors against internal unrest.” 

Representatives Reed and Simpson do 
“not approve the majority proposals 
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that the United States acquiesce in 
more trade between Western Europe 
and the Soviet bloc, without full con- 
sideration by Congress of this entire 
problem and its relation to our national 
security.” 


Merchant Marine Policy 


General Position—“The Commission 
recommends that the determination of 
the active merchant fleet requirements 
of the United States for the purposes 
of the Merchant Marine Shipping Act 
of 1936 take account of the availability 
of foreign vessels and of the importance 
to the balance of payments of foreign 
maritime nations of their dollar 
earnings from shipping services, It 
recommends that such requirements be 
determined by a high-level interdepart- 
mental committee within the U. ‘S. 
Government, based upon these consid- 
erations as well as those enumerated 
in the act. 


“The Commission recommends that 
the statutory provisions requiring use 
of U. S. vessels for shipments financed 
by loans or grants of the U. S. Govern- 
ment and its agencies be repealed and 
that support sufficient to maintain a 
merchant marine adequate to our na- 
tional requirements be provided by 
direct means, such as those provided 
for under the Merchant Marine Ship- 
ping Act of 1936.” 

Individual Positions—Mr. Tapp con- 
curs in the general position, and adds 
that it “should not be interpreted to 
mean that we should place less reliance 
upon the maintenance of a strong mer- 
chant marine than that authorized by 
the Merchant Marine Shipping Act of 
1936.” Mr. Whitney and Senator Byrd 
join him. 

Mr. McDonald is opposed to the re- 
peal of the “statutory provisions requir- 
ing use of U. S. vessels for shipments 
financed by loans and grants of the 
U. S. Government and its agencies.” He 
urges that “in order to maintain an 
adequate merchant marine of modern 
ships, it is not out of line to aim for 
at least 50 percent of our foreign trade 
to be carried in them.” Senator Milli- 
kin associated himself “in the main” 
with Mr. McDonald. 


Senator George and Representatives 
Reed, Simpson, and Battle dissent from 
the general position on the subject. 


Tourism 


“The Commission recommends con- 
sideration of means of facilitating the 
issuance of passports and visas to tour- 
ists, and close cooperation with foreign 
governments through our missions 
abroad to insure ease of entry and ade- 
quacy of accommodation for travelers 
abroad. 

“The duty-free allowance for tourists 
which, in effect, now amounts to $500, 
exercisable once every 6 months, should 
be increased to $1,000. The President 
should direct the appropriate depart- 
ments of the Government to encourage 
the promotion of tourism.” 


Currency Convertibility 


The Commission prefaces its recom. 
mendations in this field by disassociat.. 
ing itself from those who believe that 
“all that remains for the introduction 
of currency convertibility is appropriate 
monetary-fiscal and exchange-rate pol. 
icies,” It affirmatively “adheres” to the 
view that, while such policies are “eg. 
sential for convertibility,” they “may 
not be enough.” 

Emphasis is laid on “the structural, 
longer-run nature of many of the war. 
induced distortions in production ang 
trade, and upon even deeper seated 
changes already apparent before the 
war.” In the latter category, the Com- 
mission specifically mentions such fae. 
tors as “the loss of Europe’s oversea 
investments, the disarrangement of the 
triangular pattern of world trade . ,, 
and particularly the growing predom- 
inance of the United States in the 
world economy.” 

For these reasons the Commission 
“does not favor a ‘dash’ for convertibil. 
ity,” but urges “taking gradual and 
prudent steps in that direction.” 

General Position—“The Commission 
believes that the decisions, the methods, 
the timetable, and the responsibility 
for introducing currency convertibility 
should rest on the countries concerned, 
It recognizes, however, that currency 
convertibility must be examined in the 
light of the policies pursued by other 
countries, particularly the United 
States; and it believes that the recom- 
mendations in the preceding sections of 
this report, if carried out, would em 
courage and assist foreign countries in 
removing restrictions on trade and pay- 
ments as rapidly as prudence permits, 

“The Commission believes that con 
vertible currencies constitute an indis- 
pensable condition for the attainment 
of worldwide multilateral trade and the 
maintenance of balanced trade in a 
relatively free market. It would deplore 
a merely fortnal convertibility main 
tained through trade restrictions. It 
believes that the removal of restrictions 
upon payment and upon trade should 
go hand in hand. It favors gradual but 
positive progress toward currency Com 
vertibility. 

“The Commission’s view is that for 
the purposes of a gradual and controlled 
approach to full convertibility, . .. 
adequate reserves could be found 
through a much more active utilization 
than heretofore of the International 
Monetary Fund’s holdings of gold and 
convertible currencies which now 
amount to $3.3 billion. 

“As a second means of strengthening 
foreign reserves and of providing for 
eign-exchange support operations 
assist in the gradual attainment of 
general convertibility, the Commission 
recommends that the Federal Reserve 
System explore with foreign central 
banks the possibilities of standby ered 
its or line of credit arrangements.” 

Individual Positions—Representatives 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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Dates Extended on Some 
Exports to Chile 


The final embarkation date per- 
mitted for shipment to Chile of 
raw materials, fuel lubricants, 
newsprint, repair parts, drugs, 
and pharmaceuticals under 1953 
import licenses has been extended 
to March 31 by the Chilean Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council 
(CONDECOR). 

An earlier action had set Janu- 
ary 31 as the final embarkation 
date for all products covered by 
1953 import permits (Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, Jan. 18, 1954, ’ 
p 9). 











New Australian Duties 
Now Up for Approval 


Australian tariff revisions provision- 
ally in effect since March 5 and Sep- 
tember 9, 1953, and several new amend- 
ments effective November 25, 1953, 
have now been presented to Parliament 
by the Acting Minister for Trade and 
Customs for ¢inal approval. 

These tariff changes, made as a re- 
sult of Tariff Board inquiries, consist 
of ad valorem increases and decreases 
of 5 to 25 percent and simplifications 
of the wording and rates of some exist- 
ing tariff items. 


Increases are shown for the follow- 


ing: 

Acetone, floor coverings not wholly of cot- 
ton; buttons other than trochus peafl or 
imitation. 

Transmission chains: certain artisans’ and 
mechanics’ tools—files, rasps, dial microm- 
eters, and precision test indicators. 

Spectacles, sunglasses, goggles, and frames. 

Butyl alcohol; and some types of polyethy- 
lene plastics. 

Decreases are indicated for: 

Butyl acetate: gaskets of metal and asbes- 
tos combined; kit bag frames; and cork rings 
and corks n. e. i. 


The various tariff classifications for 
elastics, ironing and washing machines, 
and certain metalworking lathes are 
consolidated and reworded. The estab- 
lishment of one tariff rate for each of 
these items, formerly covered by~ var- 
ious rates, may result in an increase 
or decrease depending on the descrip- 
tion and value of the merchandise im- 
ported. 

Details of the tariff changes on speci- 

commodities are available from the 
British Commonwealth Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
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Guatemala Widens Controls Over 
Foreign vs. Home Cotton Goods 


The list of cotton products that may not be imported into Guatemala 
until stipulated quantities of similar domestic goods have been purchased 


is again increased. 


This time the list is increased to 27 items, compared with the 14 
formerly specified, and administrative regulations pertaining thereto 


are further tightened. 

Other details of the new regulations, 
put into effect by a resolution effective 
December 29, 1953, are the following: 


e The proportion of domestic yarn 
which importers must buy against im- 
ports is increased from 100 or 400 per- 
cent to 1,000 percent, and the propor- 
tion of some cloths is reduced, 


e Textile importers must inform the 
Textile Compensation Commission of 
each order placed by them with their 
principals within 24 hours of doing ‘so. 

e The Control Commission has in- 
creased powers of investigation into the 
operations of the textile industry to in- 
sure compliance with the resolution. 


e The system of compensation whjch 
obliges importers of yarn and cloth to 
bux established percentages of domesti- 
merry be articles in the local mar- 
ket before they may import, in conform- 
ity with a governmental resolution of 
September 9, 1952, is modified. 

Orders confirmed or shipped before 
December 29, 1953, ‘are exempt from the 
new regulations, but ‘proof of confirmed 
orders must have been presented and 
registered by December 30. 


Controlled Items Specified 
The Guatemalan tariff items now af- 
fected, and the percentages of domestic 


goods that must be purchased are as 
follows: 


451-5-0-1, Loose or twisted cotton yarn, 
ray, for knitting, in cones or large spools: 
-ercentage of compensation, 1,000 percent by 
weight in kilograms. 

451-5-0-2, Loose or twisted cotton yarn, 
bleached or dyed, single-strand, for knitting, 
in cones or large spools: 1,000 percent by 
weight in kilograms. 

451-5-0-11, Loose or twisted cotton yarn, 
gray, double-carded, super-carded and 
‘combed, or carded in grades higher than No. 
20, proper for the knitting industry, in cones 
or large spools: 1,000 percent by weight in 
kilograms. 

451-5-0-12, Loose or twisted cotton yarn, 
bleached or dyed, single-strand, double- 
carded, super-carded and combed, or carded 
in grades higher than No..20, proper for the 
knitting industry, in cones or large spools; 
1,000 percent by weight in kilograms. 

466-1-1-1, Gray goods, not specified, weigh- 
ing less than 80 grams a square meter, 130 
threads or less an English square inch: 100 
percent in lineal meters. 





Greece now authorizes payment 
against letters of credit for imports 
from Bulgaria and Eastern Germany, 
under a Foreign Trade Board decision 
of January 11. 

Prior to the signing of the recent 
trade agreements between Greece and 
those countries trade was conducted 
on a barter basis only. 





466-1-1-2, Gray goods, not specified, we 
ing less than 80 grams a square meter, 
160 threads an English square inch: 106 per- 
=~ in lineal meters. 


-1-1-3, Gray goods, not specified, we 
ing ~~ than grams a square meter, - 
threads an English square inch: 106 per- 

cent in lineal meters. 

466-1-1-4, Gray goods, not specified, - 
ing less than 80 grams a square meter, re 
more threads an — square inch: 
percent in lineal mete 

466-1-2-1, Gray pce not - aeegeee w 
ing 80 grams or more a squa: 


meter, 
threads or less an English eure inch: 100 
percent in lineal meters, 


466-1-2-2, Gray goods, not specified, Haisfeo 
ing 80 grams or more a aquare, meter, 
threade an English square inch: 1 
in lineal meters. 
a aa a Bang yy By we 
ing 2 uare meter, 
thrasts an “English square Fe inch: 100 per- 


cent in lineal met 
466-1-2-4, ye aoode, not specified, weigh- 
or more a square meter, 241 or 


ing 80 


more reads an square inch: 100 
percent in lineal meters, 

ae Bleached — not specified, 
ating = square meter, 
130 threads or less an English square inch: 

50 percent in lineal meters: 
1-3- a Rieneans. oods, not specified, 
meter, 


ping, ‘30 @ square 
Taiieo reads an English square inch: 5 
poet in lineal meters. 
66- eee ee goods, not specified, 
re meter. 


wal ng or less a squa 
ion ee ~ English square inch: 6 
pe | in lineal meters. 
66- not specified, 
rams or a 


466-1-3-4, Bleached ~~ 
weighing 80 square meter, 
241 or more threads an English square inch: 
5 percent in lineal meters. 
466-1-4-1, Bleached or dyed goods, not 
specified, weighing 80-149.99 grams a squaré 
meter, 130 threads or less an English square 
inch: 50 percent in lineal — 
466-1-4-2, ee <8 goods, not 
specified, wei 99 grant a square 
meter, 130-1 hw age an glish square 
inch: 20 percent in lineal meters, 
466-1-4-3, Bleached or dyed goods, 
specified, ian 80-149.99 grams a square 
meter, hreads an nglish square 
inch; 5 ne A in lineal meters. 
466-1-4-4, Bleached or dyed goods, not 
specified, weighing 80-149.99 grams a square 
meter, 241 or more threads an English square 
inch: 5 percent in lineal_ meters. 
466-1-5-1, Bleached or dyed goods, not 
specified, ‘weightng 150 ‘grams or more a 
square meter, 130 threads or less an Engilsh 
square i : 100 percent by weight in kilo- 
not 


grams. 
466-1-5-2, Bleached ms dyed goods, 
specified, weighing grams or more a 
square meter, 131- 160 reads an English 
square inch: 60 percent by weight in-kilo- 
grams. 

466-1-5-3, Bleached or dyed goods, not 
specified, weighing 150 grams or more .a 


square meter, 161-240 threads an English 
— inch: 10 percent by weight in kilo- 


m166-1-5-4, Bleached or dyed goods, not 
specified, wei 50 

square meter, 
square inch: 5 percent by weight in lo- 


grams. 

469-6-6-18, Cotton towels: 25 percent by 
weg in kilograms. 

Cotton biankets, not specified: 25 

pereent = weight in kilograms. 

469-8-5-16, Empty sacks and bags of cotton 
sheeting: 100 percent by weight in kilograms, 
in bags or cloth. 


Compensation purchases in the local 
(Continued on Page 18) 
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South Africa Restores Import Duties on 
Some Semifinished Iron, Steel Products 


Previously suspended South African 
import duties on some semifinished 
iron and steel products are now restored 
to their former rates, by an official no- 
tice of December 4, 1953. 

Thus the intermediate and maximum 
duty rates are restored to 3 percent 
ad valorem, respectively, on the follow- 
ing products: 

Ex tariff item No. 122 (b>. Sheets and strips 


not worked up in any way except lished, 
corrugated, galvanized, coated with lead, tin, 


or zinc. 

No. 122 (c). Angle, bar, channel, rod, H, T, 
and other rolled-steel sections, including 
sheet piling, and rolled-steel sections for the 
manufacture of steel windows and doors and 
steel frames therefor, plain or galvanized, 
but not performated or put together or 
worked up in any way, or marked for work- 
ing, and not specially provided for; and 
fluted mild steel not cut to size. 

No. 122 (d), Drill steel; and diamond drill 
steel rods not threaded. 

No. 122 (e), Tool steel. 


The 3-percent ad valorem duty ap- 
plies to imports of these items from all 
countries except products shown under 
ex tariff item No, 122 (b) and No. 122 
(e) imported from the United Kingdom, 
which are granted the minimum rate 
for these items, or free entry. 

The notice does not restore the duties 
previously suspended on tariff item No. 
122 (a), iron and steel in blocks, ingots, 
pigs, billets, slabs, blooms, and scrap; 
and ex tariff item No. 122 (b), iron and 
steel plates not worked up in any way 
except polishéd, corrugated, galvanized, 





Production of the pure crop of castor 
beans in India in 1953 was placed at 
119,840 tons, or 2 percent more than in 
1952, the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture reports. 





India Renews Licenses 
For U. S. Cotton 


Indian import licenses for 
American cotton have been auto- 
matically revalidated for ship- 
ment up to June 30, 1954, includ- 
ing the usual grace period of 15 
days. 

Licenses already granted are 
for the 1951-52 crop, were initial- 
ly valid for shipment up to May 
31, 1952, or June 30, 1952, and 
were revalidated for shipment up 
to December 31, 1953. 


No additional import allocations 
for raw cotton from the dollar 
area will be made yintil further 
notice, and no new licenses are 
now being granted for American 
cotton. 

The revalidation affects only 
old licenses on which there is an 
unused balance, that is, licenses 
not fully utilized for the amount 
of cotton specified in them. 











coated with lead, tin, or zinc. Imports 
of these commodities therefore will con- 
tinue to be allowed duty-free entry from 
all countries, in accordance with the 
original duty suspension of September 
28, 1951 (Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
Jan, 21, 1952, p. 20)—Emb., Pretoria. 





Some Exports to Burma 
Exempted From Survey 


The Burma requirement of preship- 
ment survey of exports destined for that 
country has now been suspended until 
March 31. 


Before the suspension was announced 
the survey requirement had _ been 
amended to exempt from such survey 
goods imported through specified firms. 

Under that order those firms are to 
issue certificates and guaranties to the 
effect that: 


e Goods to be imported by “XYZ” 
firm through them under letter-of-credit 
or bill-for-collection basis are as in- 
voiced by the exporter, and they hold 
themselves fully responsible for the im- 
port of such goods. 


e Should any loss of foreign exchange 
occur because the goods imported do 
not conform to invoice specifications as 
to quality, quantity, and value, or should 
the goods fail to arrive, they will make 
good the amount in foreign exchange 
lost by the Union Government. 


The firms, all located in Rangoon, are 


the following: 
A. Scott & Co.: Bombay Burma Trading 
Corp., Ltd.; Burma Match Co., Ltd.: Burma 
Oxygen & Acetylene Co., Ltd. ; Burmese 
Agencies, Ltd. 

has. R. Cowie & Co.: East Asiatic Co., 
Ltd.; Ellerman’s Arracan Rice & Trading 
Co., Ltd.; Fairweather Richards & Co., Ltd.; 
Finlay, Fleming & Co. (1939), Ltd. 
Grahams Trading Co. (India), Ltd.: Har- 
perink Smith & Co., Ltd.; Imperial Chemical 
ae (Export), Ltd.; John Dickson & 
0 

L. D. Seymour & Co., Ltd.; Lever Bromere 


_ (Burma), Ltd.; Louis Dreyfus & Co 
Massink & Co., Ltd.; May & Baker, Ltd.; 
Nestles Products (Burma), Ltd.; Steel Bros. 
& Co., Ltd.; Rowe & Co., Ltd. 

8S. Oppenheimer & Co., Ltd.; Swiss Burma 
Trading Co.: Sydney Webster & Co.; Trad- 
ing Co. (Late Hegt & Co., Ltd.); Vulcan 


H+ Co., Ltd.; Watson McEwan & Co., 

Exemption from the preshipment sur- 
vey requirement applies also to any 
goods for which remittance is effected 
after clearance from the Burmese 
Customs. 


(The preshipment survey requirement 


was announced in Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Jan. 4, 1954, p. 11.) 





Mexico has placed under import con- 
trol preparations with a base of burnt 
sugar for coloring beverages, tariff 
classification No. 2.40.35. 

This restriction was put into force by 
a Ministry of Economy resolution pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of December 
11, 1953, and effective the same date. 


i 


Mexico Places Controls 
On Various Textiles 


Various textiles of cotton, wool, ang 
artificial fibers were placed under Mexj. 
can import control, effective January 
16, 1954, by a Ministry of Economy 
resolution published in the Diarig 
Oficial of that date. 


® The new Mexican tariff classifications 
requiring import permits are as follows: 


4.14.10, Cotton cloth of solid color or 
with colored designs, of plain weave, 

4.15.03, Cotton cloth, not plain weaye, 
napped. 

4.15.90, Cotton cloth, not plain weaye, 
weighing up to 50 grams a square meter, 

4.15.95, Cotton cloth, not plain weave, 
weighing over 250 but not exceeding 
1,200 grams a square meter. 

4.18.09, Cotton pannes, not specified. 

4,18.10, Cotton velvets, weighing up 
to 400 grams a square meter, even if 
figured. 

4.18.11, Cotton velvets, weighing over 
400 grams a square meter, even if fig. 
ured, 

4.18.12, Fabrics of cotton chenille, 

4.45.00, Cloth of cotton and other séft 
vegetable fibers with admixture of 
artificial fibers solely in the warp or in 
the woof. 

4.45.01, Cloth of wool aygd other pe 
mal fibers, except silk, with admixture 
of artificial fibers solely in the warp or 
in the woof. 

4.45.02, Cloth of any fiber other than 
silk, with warp or woof of artificial 
fibers or with admixture of such fibers 
in the warp and in the woof. 


4.45.10, Cloth of artificial fibers with © 


warp or woof of silk, or with admixture 
of silk solely in the warp or in the 
woof. 

4.45.11, Cloth of artificial fibers with 
admixture in the warp and in the woot 
of any fiber other than silk, with sik 
embroidery. 

4.46.00, Cloth of artificiel fibers with 
admixture of false metal of all kinds in 
the form of dot spotting, of threads, of 
woven or embroidered designs, or of 
beads. 

4.46.01, Cloth of artificial fibers with 
admixture of other fiber except silk and 
of metal of all kinds in the form of dot 
spotting, of threads, of woven or em 
broidered designs, or of beads. 

4.48.00, Pannes of artificial fibers. 

448.01, Velvets of artificial fibers, 
weighing up to 400 grams a square 
meter, even if figured. 

4.48.03, Velvets of artificial fibers, 
weighing over 400 grams a square metef, 
even if figured. 

4.48.11, Velvets of artificial fibers 
with admixture of fiber except silk, 
weighing up to 400 grams a square 
meter, even if figured. 

4.48.13, Velvets of artificial fibers, 
with admixture of other fiber except 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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WORLD TRADE PUBLICATIONS 





— 


"” Books 


and Reports 


Year Book and Guide to East Africa. 
1954 edition. London. Robert Hale, 
Ltd., 1954. 500 pages. $3. 
Information on East Africa, published 

annually, is presented for the first time 

in a separate publication. It was for- 
merly incorporated in the South and 

East African Year Book and Guide, 


This reference book includes data on 
resources, trade, travel routes, hotels, 
shipping ports, with atlas, folding map. 
town plans, and route maps, and covers 
Egypt, Sudan, Eritrea, Somaliland, 
Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika, Zanzibar, 
Nyasaland, Portuguese East Africa, the 
Congo, Mauritius, Madagascar, Reun- 
jon, and Seychelles. 


Year Book and Guide to Southern Af- 
rica. 1954 edition. London. Robert 
Hale, Ltd., 1954. 900 pages. $3. 
This publication, issued annually, is 

the first devoted entirely to Southern 

Africa. It formerly included East Af- 

rica, which now is the subject of a sep- 

arate guidebook. 

A general guide to travel, climate, 
air routes, railway and shipping facili- 
ties, with atlas, town plans, and route 
maps, this new publication covers the 
Union of South Africa, Northern and 
Southern Rhodesia, South West Africa, 
and Angola. It includes information 
on minerals and mining, agriculture, 
and other resources, industries, . trade, 
and finance. 


The Economic Development of British 
Guiana. Report of a mission organ- 
ized by the International Bank for 
for Reconstruction and Development. 
Baltimore. The John Hopkins Press, 
1958. 366 pp. $6. 

The mission, organized at the request 
of the Government of British Guiana, 
has set forth an analysis of the coun- 
try’s economy and offers a 5-year de- 
velopment program designed to im- 
prove the standard of living. 

The report shows how the sugar and 
rice cultivation of the coastal region 
can be expanded by improved tech- 
niques and transportation, and by fur- 
ther drainage and irrigation projects 
while new roads are being driven into 
the interior and its potentialities thor- 
oughly surveyed. The financial and ad- 
ministrative requisites for British Gui- 
ana’s economic progress are exhaustive- 
ly discussed. 

Part I, the main report, presents the 
structure of the proposed 5-year de- 
velopment program as well as a sum- 
Mary of the principal recommendations 
of the mission. Part II contains the 
technical reports, covering agriculture 
(including fisheries); transport and 
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communications; forestry; 
try, mining, and power. 

Numerous maps, charts, and tables 
document the findings. 


Commodity Trade Statistics, January- 
June 1953. A United Nations pub- 
lication. New York. December 19538. 
365 pp. Annual subscription, $4, or 
$7.50 if combined with “Direction of 
International Trade.” 


World commodity trade figures by 
countries of origin and destination, 
cumulative from January 1, classified 
according to the Standard International 
Trade Classification (SITC), for the 
period January-June 1953 are given in 
tabular form. 


Figures are given for each SITC 
group for 19 countries: United States, 
Canada, Trinidad and Tobago, United 
Kingdom, Austria, Belgium-Luxem- 
bourg, Denmark, France, Western Ger- 
many, Iceland, Ireland, Netherlands, 
Norway, Sweden, Greece, Italy, Portu- 
gal, Turkey, and Malaya. In addition, 
this issue covers the principal exports 
of 9 other countries and territories, 

Inasmuch as the tables are intended 
to summarize the movement of com- 
modities in international trade and to 
promote international comparability of 
the data, values have been converted to 
U. S. dollars, and quantities, wherever 
possible, are shown in metric tons, 


and — indus- 





Nigeria Trade Journal 
To Be Issued Quarterly 


The Nigeria Trade Journal, compiled 
and published by the Department of 
Commerce and Industries, Lagos, and 
first issued in 1953, will be published 
quarterly during 1954. 


The Journal is designed to be a 
practical aid to commercial and indus- 
trial interests and to provide inter- 
national traders with a source of in- 
formation heretofore not readily avail- 
able. 

In addition to current statistics, the 
Journal contains general information on 
commercial matters and articles dealing 
with industrial development, general 
trade trends, and other aspects of the 
Nigerian economy. Nigerian legislation 
relating to trade or industry is re- 
produced from the Government Gazette. 

The annual subscription rate is $1 
for four issues, including postage. To 
simplify remittance, subcriptions may 
be paid to the Crown Agents’ Repre- 
sentative, 1800 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C., for transmission to the 
authorities in Nigeria. 





Philippine exports of coconut oil in 
1953 totaled 58,589 tons, compared with 
79,463 tons in 1952, the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports. 

Shipments in December 1953 totaled 
4,845 tons, all of which went to the 
United States, 





BUSINESS 
INFORMATION 


— 











SERVICE 


Comparative Statistics for the Amer- 
ican Republics. December 1953. World 
Trade Series No. 505. 25 pp. 25 cents. 

Application of Import Tariff System 
of Panama. January 1954, World Trade 
Series No. 511. 2 pp. 5 cents. 

Application of Import Tariff System 
of Venezuela. January 1954, World 
Trade Series No. 512, 4 pp. 5 cents, 


Application of Import Tariff System 
of Syria, January 1954, World Trade 
Series No, 513. 3 pp. 5 cents. 

Turkey—Foreign Investment Encour- 
agement Law. January 1954. World 
Trade Series No. 514. 5 pp. 5 cents. 


Application of Import Tariff System 
of Mozambique (Portuguese East Af- 
rica). January 1954. World Trade Series 
No. 515. 2 pp. 5 cents, 

Panama—Pharmaceutical tions, 
January 1954. World Trade Series No; 
521. 5 pp. 5 cents. 

Total United States Export and Im- 
port Trade January-October 19538. Jan- 
uary 7, 1954. International Trade Sta- 
tistics Series. 10 pp. 10 cents. 

United States Trade with OEEC 
Countries and Other Western Europe, 
January-June 1952 and 1953 and Quar- 
terly July 1952-September 1953, Janu- 
ary 1954. International Trade Statistics 
Series. 4 pp. 5 cents. 

United States Trade With the Near 
East, January-June 1952 and 1953 and 
Quarterly July 1952-September 1958. 
January 1954. International Statistics 
Series. 3 pp. 5 cents. 


World Trade... 


(Continued from Page 10) 


United States. For all imports, regard- 
less of country of origin, an import li- 
cense is required, the licensing authority 
preferring to issue licenses for industrial 
items direct to end users, Generally li- 
censes for importation from the dollar 
area are issued only for items not avail- 
able in the nondollar areas. Textile im- -° 
ports from dollar areas are virtually 
banned. 


Tire Retreaders, Recappers, and Re- 
pairers—India—The tire retreading and 
recapping industry is relatively new. 
About a dozen well-organized factories 
have been established. They occasion- 
ally import some machine spare parts 
and rubber chemicals from such sources 
as the United Kingdom, United States, 
and West Germany. Demand for imports 
from the United States, except for car- 
bon black, is not considered extensive. 
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TRANSPORT NOTES! 


A new Peruvian commercial airline 
has been organized under the name of 
Rutas Aereas Peruanas, S. A. (RAPSA), 
capitalized at 5 million soles. The com- 
pany reportedly will operate passenger 
and cargo services from Lima _ to 
Manaos, Brazil, via Trujillo, Tarapoto, 
Yurimaguas, and Iquitos in Peru; from 
Lima to Miami via Panama, and from 
Lima to New York via Pai:iiaa, Hava- 
na, and Miami. 

It will be engaged also in nonsched- 
uled services between Lima and Arica, 
Chile, and between Lima and Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. 





The Belgian National Railways’ mod- 
ernization program, started in 1947, will 
be accomplished by the changeover from 
steam to diesel-electric locomotives for 
that part of the program on which 
electrification has not already been 
started, the railroad has announced. 


When the electrification now in prog- 
ress is completed, Belgium will have 
671 kilometers of electrically powered 
lines. An additional 906 kilometers will 
be modernized by converting from steam 
to diesel-electric units, the changeover 
to proceed simultaneously with the work 
of electrification. 





The much-discussed Brazil-Bolivia 
Railroad was officially opened in Janu- 
ary, according to local press reports. 
The Presidents of Brazil and Bolivia 
dedicated the railway linking these two 
republids, the rails of which have just 
reached the oil fields of Santa Cruz de 
la Sierna in Bolivia. Its construction, 
which took about 10 years, will enable 
Bolivian goods to be exported through 
the port of Santos, Brazil. 





Agreement has been reached between 
the Governments of India and Pakistan 
on the reopening of passenger traffic 
between India and West Pakistan over 
the rail link between Amritsar and 
Lahore. 

Passenger traffic was expected to 
begin in January, according to a Rail- 
way Board official. The lines involved 
are the Northern Railway on the Indian 
side and the Northwestern Railway on 
the Pakistan side. 





Switzerland Raises TV Tax 


The annual tax on television receiving 
sets has been raised to 60 Swiss francs 
per set, effective January 1, 1954 (1 
Swiss franc=about US$0.2331). The 
previous tax was 40 francs per set. 


Program improvement and increased 
telecasting time are responsible for the 
higher taxes, according to an official 
announcement. Telecasts during 1954 
will amount to 12 hours a week, 


Guatemala Widens .. . . 


(Continued from Page 15) 


market of the cotton articles listed 
ordinarily will be regulated by the fol- 
lowing rules: 


e The yarn classified in the Guate- 
malan tariff under items Nos. 451-5-0-1, 
451-5-0-2, 451-5-0-11, and 451-5-0-12 
must be compensated by domestic yarn 
corresponding to these classifications. 

e Imports of yarn classified under 
items Nos. 451-5-0-11 and 451-5-0-12 
may be exonerated from compensation 
purchases if ordered by national indus- 
tries registered in the Textile Compen- 
sation Office, provided such importations 
are related to the proved production of 
the factories. 

e Cloth classified under items Nos. 
466-1-1-1,. 2, 3, 4; 466-1-2-1, 2, 3, 4; 
466-1-3-1, 2, 3, 4; 466-1-4-1, 2, 3, 4 may 
be compensated by purchases of any 
cloth of domestic manufacture in the 
respective percentages cited. 

e Gray cloth, mixed, and classified 
under items Nos. 466-1-2-1, 2, 3, 4 must 
be compensated by cloth classified under 
items Nos. 466-1-5-1, 2, 3, and 4 on the 
basis of 100 percent net weight in kilo- 
grams. 

e Cloth classified under items Nos. 
466-1-5-1, 2, 3, and 4 must be compen- 
sated on the basis of the percentages 
specified in the foregoing paragraph, 
without distinction among the different 
items. 

e Empty bags and sacks of gray cot- 
ton sheeting classified under item No. 
466-8-5-16 must be compensated with 
sacks of gray or bleached cloth or any 
other type of domestic cloth. 

e In carrying out compensation trans- 
actions, should it develop that the 
weight or length of the domestic article 
does not correspond to the measurement 
declared in the compensation invoices, 
a tolerance of 2 percent more or less in 


— 


the number of meters, or 5 percent mor 
or less in the weight in kilograms 
granted. 

e If proof is given the Textile Com. 
pensation Commission that because of 
a temporary shortage or scarcity of 
national production compensation in the 
qualities and percentages required can. 
not be made, the Commission may ay. 
thorize compensation with other of the 
cloths here enumerated or articles made 
of such cloths in conformance with 
availabilities on the local market ag 
shown by statistics gathered from off. 
cial declarations provided by producer 
within legally established terms, 

e In order that compensation may be 
authorized the Textile Compensation 
Commission must have proof that the 
merchandise is in the customhousegs of 
destination. 

All previous Guatemalan resolutions 
controlling the importation of cotton 
textiles into Guatemala are revoked or 
consolidated into the new regulations, 
These include the resolutions of ep- 
tember 9, 1952; November 7, 1952; and 
August 19, 1953 (Foreign Commerc 
Weekly, Oct. 6, 1952, p. 10; Dec. 
1952, p. 26; and Dec. 14, 1953, p. T)— 
Emb., Guatemala. 





Mexico Places .. . 
(Continued from Page 16) 


silk, weighing over 400 grams a square 
meter, even if figured. 

4.57.00, Velvets of wool and other 
animal fibers, except silk, weighing wp 
to 400 grams a square meter, even if 
figured. 

4.57.01, Velvets of wool and other 
animal fibers, except silk, weighing over 
400 grams a square meter, even if fig 
ured. 

4.65.01, Velvets and chenilles of silk 
mixed with other fibers, in any propor 
tion, of all kinds. 





Randall Commission . . . 
(Continued from Page 14) 


Reed and Simpson challenge the basic 
reasoning of the majority report on the 
question of currency convertibility and 
its relation to the postwar dollar prob- 
lem. They call attention to the absence 
of any reference to “the desirability of 
return to gold as a basis for regaining 
unilateral convertibility and trade,” and 
regard as “an astouriding proposal” the 
positive recommendation of the report 
in this field “that the Federal Reserve 
System explore with foreign banks the 
possibijity of standby credits or line 
of credit arrangements,” as a means 
of “providing foreign-exchange support 
operations to assist in the gradual at- 
tainment of general convertibility.” 


Consistency, Continuity Urged 


“In closing this report and in sub- 
mitting the foregoing conclusions and 
recommendations to the President and 
the Congress, the Commission wishes 


to stress the importance of consistency 
and continuity with respect to our for- 
eign economic policy. 

“Our position of leadership in the world 
requires that we make clear to other 
countries the principles upon which our 
policy is based, and that thereafter we 
seek to. maintain stability in our policy 
in order that the mutual confidence 80 
urgently required in the field of inter 
national trade may be advanced, This 
stability requires high-level coordina 
tion of policy within the executive 
branch of the Government, and consist 


ency of action within the legislative 


branch.” 


~~ 





The annual tax on television sets if 
Switzerland was increased from #@ 
francs (US$9.30) to 60 francs (US$14) 
effective January 1, 1954, by the Fed 
eral Department of Posts, Telegraph 
and Telephones. Improvement in pre 
grams and increase in the number of 
hours of telecasting are responsible, it 
was reported. Telecasts during 1954 will 
run 12 hours weekly. 
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TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 


~ 





—— 





Swedish Shipping Firm 
Starts New Service 


A new cargo service between 
the Atlantic coast ports of the 
United States and the Mediter- 
ranean has been announced by 
Stockholms Rederi A/B of Stock- 
holm, Sweden. 

The ships to be employed in the 
.. service are the MS. Grundsunda, 
3,730 d. w. t.; MS. Ragunda, 
3475 d. w. t.; MS. Fenris, 3,375 
d. w. t.; MS. Floria, 3,730 d. w. t.; 
MS. Froste, 3,430 d. w. t.; MS. 
Fylgia, 3,500 d. w. t.; and the MS. 
Wilhelmina, 3,500 d. w. t. 

The ports of call in the Mediter- 
ranean will be Genoa and Leghorn, 
and, if sufficient cargo is offered, 
also Marseilles and Casablanca, 











Two Spanish Transatlantic 
Vessels To Be Launched 


Two additional large transatlantic 
yessels, the Cabo San Vincente and the 
Cabo San Roque, will be built by the 
Ibarra Lines of Spain for the Mediter- 
ranean-Brazil-River Plate run. 

The keel of the first vessel has been 
laid in the Sestao yards of the Sociedad 
Espanola de Construccion Naval, where 
both will be built. Each vessel will be 
of 14,000 gross tons, completely air 
conditioned and fireproofed, will be able 
to carry 850 passengers and have 7,000 
cubic meters of space for general cargo, 
and 1,000 cubic meters for refrigerated 
cargo. 

The first vessel is scheduled to be 
launched in late 1954 or early 1955, and 
the second to follow 8 months later. 





Increased Road Tax Levied on 
Trucks and Buses in Malaya 


Owners of trucks and buses in the 
Federation of Malaya now pay higher 
road taxes on their vehicles, the in- 
crease amounting to 100 percent for 
diesel-operated vehicles and 50 percent 
for gasoline-operated vehicles. Owners 
of trailers also must pay a separate 
tax on their vehicles. The purpose of 
the increased rates is to provide addi- 
tional revenue to offset the Govern- 
ment’s 1953 deficit of $222 million. 

A list of the new tax rates is avail- 
able for reference only at the Com- 
Mercial Intelligence Division, Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 





World cacao production in 1953-54 is 
estimated at 1,554 million pounds, a de- 
Crease of approximately 7 percent from 
1952-53 production, the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports. 
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Canadian Natural Gas 
Line To Be Started 


The merger of two companies com- 
peting for the franchise to carry Al- 
berta gas to eastern Canada virtually 
assures the beginning of construction 
some time this year of the 2,240-mile, 
$300-million natural-gas pipline from 
Alberta through Ontario and _ into 
Quebec, 


This is said to be the largest corporate 
merger in Canadian history, and the 
proposed pipeline reportedly will be the 
longest single pipeline in the world. 

Allowing several months for financing 
and other arrangements, construction 
could be started about the middle of the 
summer, which would permit gas from 
Alberta to be laid down in Winnipeg 
next year and in Ontario and Montreal 
in 1956. The line is expected to be ex- 
tended to Quebec City later, 


The company reportedly plans a 30- 
inch pipe from Alberta to Toronto, drop- 
ping to a 24-inch line from there to 
Montreal and western Ontario. How- 
ever, this main line may be boosted to 


36 inches, which would add $75 million: 


to the construction costs. Average out- 
put is expected to be about 365 million 
cubic feet of gas a day over a period 
of years. 


New Sailings Allocated for 
Japanese-European Service 


Twelve additional sailings between 
Europe and Japan via Panama have 
been allocated to the two Japanese 
members of the Japan-Homeward Con- 
ference, located in London. 

The conference assigned 8 of these 
additional trips to the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha (NYK)-and 4 to the Osaka 
Shosen* Kaisha (OSK), giving the 
former 20 voyages a year and the latter 
10. There is reason to believe that this 
increase will not prevent other Japa- 
nese lines, denied admission to the 
conference, from operating on the route 
as outsiders. 








Indian Phones Automatized 


Four experts are being supplied by 
the United Kingdom under the Colombo 
Plan to assist in carrying out the com- 
plete automatization of the Calcutta 
telephone system. These experts re- 
place five British officers originally un- 
der contract with the Indian Posts and 
Telegraphs and whose contracts have 
expired. 

Automatization of the Calcutta ex- 
change is estimated to cost 13.4 million 
rupees (about US$27 million), of which 
50 million rupees already has been 
spent. Three exchanges with a total of 
14,000 lines are expected to be opened 
by June 1954, 


Bus Line in Diakarta 
To Be Nationalized 


As the first step toward the nationali- 
zation of the Djakarta Bus and Tram 
Company (BVM), the Indonesian Min- 
istry of Communications has announced 
that it will buy up all the shares of the 
company. There are about 200 shares, 
valued at about 1 million guilders, held 
mostly by people residing in the Nether- 
lands, according to a Ministry spokes- 
man. 

This action follows a long drawnout 
controversy. The BVM management 
attempted to liquidate the company in 
the latter part of 1952, but continued 
operation after the Government agreed 
to supply a monthly subsidy. When the 
subsidy was stopped in the spring of 
1953, the company again announced 
that. it was going out of business. The 
municipality then brought an action to 
restrain the liquidation of the company 
pending decision on its request to the 
Central Government to take over the 
firm. 


Extensive new equipment reportedly 
must be ordered before the company 
can be placed in a satisfactory operat- 
ing condition. 


Canadian Provinces Add 
To Trans-Canada Highway 


Nearly every one of the nine partici- 
pating Canadian Provinces added sub- 
stantially to the mileage of completed, 
paved sections of the Trans-Canada 
Highway in 1953, the Public Works 
Minister pointed out in a year-end 
statement. . 

“Ontario, “Saskatchewan, Alberta, 
British Columbia, and Manitoba, in that 
order, have the longest stretches of 
completed Trans-Canada Highway, but 
Prince Edw.rd Island, with better than 
44 percent of its total proposed mileage 
completed, leads the field in this res- 
pect.” the statement indicates. 


“Nova Scotia spent the first year 
since the Provincial Government signed 
the Trans-Canada Highway Agreement 
conducting tests and surveys along the 
proposed route, and it is expected that 
some actual construction work will be 
started early in the new year,” accord- 
ing to the statement. “While the Canso 
Causeway is a joint undertaking of the 
Federal Government’s Department of 
Transport. and the Province of Nova 
Scotia, its completion in 1955 will pro- 
vide an important link in the Trans- 
Canada Highway System. 





“The total value of the contractual ~ 


commitments made by the Provincial 
Governments and authorized for Trans- 
Canada Highway construction as at 
the end of December 1953, amounted to 
$137,825,383.97.” 
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DOING BUSINESS ABROAD 





Argentina Announces Procedure for 
Reinvestment of Blocked Profits 


Procedures have been announced for the capitalization of unre- 
mitted profits earned on existing investments, under Argentine Foreign 
Investment Law, No. 14,222, as provided in article 23 of regulatory 
Decree 19,111, dated October 14, 1953. 

These regulations are contained in the Central Bank circular No. 


1890 of January 8, 1954. (See also For- 
eign Commerce Weekly, Nov. 16, 1953, 
p. 13.) 


The circular provides that holders of 
such profits desiring to reinvest them 
are to file an application by April 30, 
1954, on Central Bank Form 3433, ac- 
companied by certain supporting docu- 
ments. On the basis of this application 
and receipt of the data required in con- 
nection with a census of foreign invest- 
ments to be completed by March 3, 
1954 (circular 1852, November 16, 1953) 
the bank will determine whether to 
grant permission for capitalization of 
the profits. Authorizations so granted 
will be valid for 2 years. 

“Existing foreign investments” for the 
purposes of the circular are defined as 
assets, held by persons or firms domi- 
ciled abroad, which entered the country 
before August 26, 1953, in the form of: 
Foreign exchange; peso accounts opened 
in Argentina in favor of foreign bank- 
ing institutions; and machinery, mer 
chandise, and other physical goods 
which entered the country as capital in 
accordance with regulations prevailing 
at the time of importation. 


Profits Defined 


“Transferable profits” which are elgi- 
ble for capitalization are defined as 
profits, interest, and other income, 
earned between August 28, 1950, and 
August 26, 1953, not exceeding 5 per- 
cent of the capital investment. To de- 
termine the capital base upon which the 
5 percent is calculated the investor may 
include with the original investment 
subsequently capitalized income and free 
reserves. 

Profits from capital which entered 
the country after July 8, 1947, under 
the provisions of circular 788, or after 
January 1, 1948, under circular 986, 
from the date of investment to August 





28, 1950, will also be considered eligible 


.for reinvestment, but are subject to the 


profit limitations in these two circulars, 
namely: 5 to 12 percent, according to 
category, under circular 788; and no 
fixed limit under circular 986. Profits 
already remitted under Central Bank 
authorization are to be deducted from 
amounts proposed for reinvestment. 

Holders of blocked profits not electing 
to avail themselves of the reinvestment 
privileges under the above arrangement 
do not have to file Form 3433. The pro- 
cedures for profit withdrawals contained 
in the corresponding circulars under 
which the investments were made are 
still valid, but their application is at 
present inoperative. Consequently, it 
would appear that investors desiring to 
remit such profits will have to wait 
for the reactivation of such procedures 
or the issue of new regulations.—Emb., 
Buenos Aires. 


Panama Trade Exposition To 
Commemorate Two Events 


The Colon International Trade Ex. 
position, which will open in Panama on 
March 20, and will run until April 4 
or longer, will celebrate both the 
fiftieth anniversary of Panama's inde. 
pendence and Colon’s centennial, 

Free Zone warehouses will be avail- 
able for the reception of merchandise 
shipped from abroad, and the Govern- 
ment has extended special concessions 
in duty exoneration and other formali- 
ties of entrance. It has also granted per- 
mission to foreign firms to sell their 
merchandise during or after the ex- 
position, the latter of course requiring 
the payment of customs duties, 


The approximate price of a booth 
containing about 600 square feet is 
$250. Further information can be ob- 
tained from Ernest Berger, Honorary 
Panamanian Consul, Tampa, Flordia. 





Panama City’s new luxury hotel, El 
Panama, is reported to be seeking a 
$2.5-million loan from local sources to 
pay off its indebtedness to the Export- 
Import Bank. 


The hotel wishes to establish a gam- 
bling casino as a tourist attraction, but 
its loan contract with the Export-Im- 
port Bank prohibits gambling, the 
Panama City press reports. — Emb., 
Panama City. 
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